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OME fifteen years ago conditions growing out of the World War 
caused the National Education Association to appoint an Emer- 
gency Commission. To the work of this war-time commission, of 
which George D. Strayer was chairman, may be traced many of the 
significant advances in education achieved during the decade of the 
twenties. 

By January 1933 the depression had brought about conditions 
which justified the creation of a second Emergency Commission. The 
presidents of the National Education Association and the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence appointed a Joint Commission on the Emer- 
gency in Education “to consider and suggest remedies concerning the 
most trying difficulties, financial and otherwise, now confronting the 
schools.”” The members of this Commission are: J. B. Edmonson, 
Sidney B. Hall, Mrs. F. Blanche Preble, A. L. Threlkeld, Herbert S. 
Weet, David E. Weglein, and John K. Norton, chairman. 


THE PROGRAM OF THE COMMISSION 


Immediately following its appointment, this Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education met and outlined the following policies 
which have guided the program of action adopted: 
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1. An offensive, rather than a defensive, attitude should be taken concerning 
those groups and forces which are operating to undermine the integrity of the 
public schools and colleges of the nation. 

2. The program of the Commission should first give attention to the imme- 
diate situation, taking such measures as will be helpful in connection with state 
legislative sessions and work on local school budgets, then proceed to the develop- 
ment of a program for the remainder of the depression and for the period of edu- 
cational reconstruction which should follow upon the improvement of the eco- 
nomic situation. 

3. The Commission will create as little additional machinery of organization 
as possible. It will work through the officers of the active national, state, and 
local educational organizations already in existence, and those of the various 
state and local school systems. It will seek to stimulate every agency, both lay 
and professional, which can make a contribution to education in this emergency, 
and to coérdinate and unify the efforts of agencies already at work. 

4. The administration of the program of the Joint Commission will be car- 
ried on through the Headquarters Staff of the National Education Association 
and the Department of Superintendence. 

5. The Commission will base its program, in so far as resources permit, upon 
factual information and the advice of competent authorities. 

6. The Commission, organized as a board of strategy, will serve as a rallying 
point for the forces made up of teachers, parents, and all public-spirited citizens 
interested in the maintenance and improvement of America’s system of free 
public schools. 

7. Practical means should be provided for encouraging a widespread appraisal 
of education in the light of current conditions. The Commission’s battle for the 
maintenance of free public education is not a struggle for the maintenance of the 
educational status quo, but for an improved system of education adequately 
financed. 


Arousing the country to the threatened collapse of public school 
systems. One of the problems confronting the Commission at the 
time of its appointment was the fact that the majority of the people 
did not realize the sacrifices which the schools were making. Hence 
the Commission’s first job was to arouse the country to an under- 
standing of the financial difficulties confronting education. This was 
done by a number of methods, such as the collection and dissemination 
of facts on closed schools, shortened terms, slashed school budgets, 
and other striking data. 

This project has been aided by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, which is carrying on timely studies dealing with important phases 
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of the emergency in education. State education associations, state 
departments of education, and many other agencies are also active in 
assembling needed information. 

A general survey of conditions at the close of the last school year, 
entitled The Schools and the Depression,’ has been the basis of much 
newspaper publicity and has also been quoted extensively in nation- 
wide radio broadcasts. Other widely circulated reports, prepared 
under the auspices of the Commission, include titles such as the 
following: Schools Closed and Children Denied Educational Oppor- 
tunity in 1933; Federal Pay Cuts and Their Bearing on Teachers’ 
Salaries; Data on Closed Schools, Short Terms, and Sub-Code Teach- 
1933-34. 

As part of its program of arousing the country to the seriousness 
of the educational problems growing out of the emergency, the Com- 
mission organized twenty-five radio broadcasts by well-known laymen 
and educators over coast-to-coast hook-ups, through the courtesy of 
the National Broadcasting Company and the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. Thousands of copies of these radio addresses were distrib- 
uted in response to a nation-wide demand. 

The Commission’s program of collection and dissemination of 
data relative to the schools is one of the factors responsible for arti- 
cles on the crisis in education in great metropolitan newspapers, such 
as the New York Times,? and in magazines, such as the Nation,® the 
Literary Digest, Harpers,® Cosmopolitan,® and of vigorous edito- 
rials in popular lay magazines, urging that rehabilitation of schools 
be a first claim on the resources of citizens and the government.’ 

1 The Schools and the Depression: A State by State Review, Prepared for the Joint Commission 
on the Emergency in Education by the Research Division of the National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C., May 1933. 

2“Survey of U. S. School Situation,” New York Times, Section 2, No. 7, July 3, 1933. 

* Langdon, Eunice, ‘Teacher Faces the Depression,” Nation, Vol. 137, pp. 182-85, August 16, 
1933. 

* Parrish, Wayne W., ‘The Plight of Our School System,” Literary Digest, Vol. 116, p. 32, Sep- 
tember 23, 1933. 

Parrish, Wayne W., ‘The Crisis in Our Public School System,” Literary Digest, Vol. 116, p. 35, 
September 30, 1933. 

®* Carlson, Avis D., “Deflating the Schools,” Harpers Magazine, Vol. 116, pp. 705-14, Novem- 
ber 1933. 

* Bennett, Helen Christine, “The Little Red Schoolhouse Is in the Red,” Cosmopolitan, pp. 56 ff., 
November 1933. 

™ These editorials are typical: “Going Back to School,” Good Housekeeping, Vol. 97, Pp. 4, 


September 1933. ‘The Assault on the Schoolhouse,” Nation, Vol. 137, p. 173, August 16, 1933. 
“The Raid on the School,” Woman’s Home Companion, Vol. 60, p. 2, October 1933. 
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It may have been one of the factors responsible for President 
Roosevelt’s pronouncement on October 13, 1933, that: 


. . . the economic depression has left its serious mark not only on the science 
and practice of education but also on the very lives of many hundreds of thou- 
sands of children who are destined to become our future citizens. . . . We must 
have the definite objective in every state and in every school district, of restoring 
the useful functions of education at least to their pre-depression level. . . . We 
need to make infinitely better the average education which the average child 
now receives. . . . This crisis can be met, but not in a day or a year, and educa- 
tion is a vital factor in the meeting of it. 


The Commission’s continuing survey of what is happening to the 
schools shows the progressive breakdown of school systems in in- 
creasing areas. In November 1932 only forty schools in the nation 
were actually closed. Enrolled in these schools were barely one hun- 
dred children. By April 1, 1933, these figures had grown to 5,825 
closed schools, enrolling nearly a half million children. It is now 
estimated, on the basis of a nation-wide county by county survey just 
completed by the Commission, that by April 1, 1934, there will be 
20,300 schools closed, which means that they will have had less than 
a six months’ school term. These schools enroll more than 1,000,000 
children. More than 100,000 of them will not have attended school 
at all; more than 30,000 will have attended less than three months; 
and more than 900,000 less than six months. 

During the current school year, 209,500 teachers will receive less 
than $750, that is, one teacher in every four in the United States will 
receive a wage which is lower than the minimum fixed in the industrial 
codes for unskilled labor. It is estimated that more than 80,000 
teachers will receive annual salaries of less than $450. 

Undoubtedly the country now recognizes that there is an emer- 
gency in education. People are coming to have a keen appreciation 
of the harmful forces which are menacing schools and colleges in 
many communities. 

Survey of the critics and the friends of public education. The pre- 
liminary groundwork has been laid for an investigation of agencies 
favorable and unfavorable to free public schools. It is too early to 
draw any conclusions from this study, except that the depression has 
tended to rouse a variety of forces critical of as well as antagonistic 
to public education or to expenditures for public education. The 
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value of having this material on hand is that it indicates how far 
these agencies unfavorable to the schools represent opposition to the 
principle of public education, how far they represent mere objection 
to educational expenditure, and how far they represent more or less 
justifiable criticisms of educational procedures. 

It is the plan to use this material.in eliminating opposition to the 
schools which is based on false information, in planning offensive 
action against those out of agreement with the idea of free public 
education, and in discovering the shortcomings of the schools. Many 
thoughtful people look at the schools to-day and see things which 
they cannot approve. We should profit by their criticisms. We 
must admit, for example, that too often the schools have been ab- 
sorbed in obsolete subject matter of a past day, and too little con- 
cerned with living problems which confront us to-day and which will 
confront us to-morrow. 

Activities to maintain morale and to encourage unity of action. A 
board of 700 regional consultants has been appointed to work with 
and advise the Commission in the development of its program. 
These consultants, who are officers of national, regional, and state 
educational organizations, of state and local school systems, of 
parent-teacher organizations, and of school board associations, are 
being called together in a series of regional conferences. These con- 
ferences offer those on the firing line an opportunity to advise the 
Commission as to its program; permit the pooling of ideas concerning 
constructive action aimed at emergency problems; and permit the 
discussion and dissemination of printed material concerning the crisis 
in education. Regional conferences have been held in Kansas City, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Detroit, Hartford, and Birmingham. 
As long as emergency conditions exist, these regional conferences will 


- be continued. They are proving to be indispensable as a means of 


maintaining morale, pooling ideas, and developing and carrying out 
the program of the Commission. 

A bimonthly news-letter is sent regularly to all regional con- 
sultants. These letters transmit statistical information as to the 
effect of the depression on school programs, legislative developments, 
reports of the Commission, and other material of particular signifi- 
cance in the current crisis. For example, the first five news-letters 
presented succinct reports from fifty city school systems and sixteen 
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states as to the effect of the depression upon the schools and the ad- 
justments individual school systems were making, such as administra- 
tive reorganizations, changes in the curriculum, increase in pupil- 
teacher ratio, and effective plans for securing public support for the 
school program. These news-letters are meeting the demand for up. 
to-date news on the way schools are being affected by the shortage 
in public revenue. 

State teachers’ associations are coéperating with the Joint Com- 
mission in its activities. The journals of these associations contain an 
article each month by the chairman of the Commission. 

Promoting constructive economies. Regardless of the amount of 
money available for schools, there are efficient and inefficient ways of 
spending it. There is a vast difference both in theory and practice 
between arbitrary slashing of school budgets and a sound policy of 
securing the utmost value from the expenditure of school funds. 
Economy is a concept inseparable from efficiency. If reduced ex- 
penditures mean lowered educational efficiency, there has been no 
economy. In the first regional conferences held by the Joint Com- 
mission, attention was given to the pooling of ideas on constructive 
economies and to exhibits of bulletins prepared by state and city 
school systems showing the application of sound professional judg- 
ment in making fiscal adjustments. One leaflet of the Joint Com- 
mission was entitled “Before You Cut That School Budget.” 

The September 1933 issue of the Research Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Education Association was given over to the subject of ‘‘Con- 
structive Economy in Education.” It includes such pertinent topics 
as: Basic principles of economy; An efficient staff, a prerequisite for 
economy; Economy and school organization; and Economy in the 
management of school supplies, in school insurance, and in the man- 
agement and protection of school funds. 


MORE FUNDAMENTAL ATTACKS 


Activities of the Commission which aim deeper include the improve- 
ment of our state systems of school finance, the interpretation of 
modern school programs to the public, broadening the vision of 
teachers in service, and the codperative appraisal of the purposes, 
scope, and procedures of education by educators and laymen. 
Improving the systems of state school finance. One of the major 
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planks in the platform of the Commission has to do with the financing 
of education. Accordingly, much consideration has been given not 
only to the economical expenditure of school funds but also to the 
problem of remedying the current financial difficulties of the schools. 
These difficulties are due to two major causes: (1) the general eco- 
nomic paralysis which has prevailed for the last four years, and (2) 
the inefficient and inequitable means by which education is financed in 
the United States. 

The Commission recognized that educators are but one of a large 
number of groups which must intelligently and actively codperate 
with the national administration and other agencies if general eco- 
nomic rehabilitation is to be achieved. 

The improvement of our state systems of school finance, however, 
is a problem which an intelligent and courageous educational leader- 
ship can immediately do something about. Early in its deliberations 
the Commission agreed upon the need for a charter of school finance, 
a concise statement of guiding principles which would help any state 
in revising its system of financing public schools and colleges. 

To assist in the preparation of such a statement, the Commission 
organized a National Conference on the Financing of Education, 
which met at Columbia University from July 31 to August 11,1933. 
A grant from the Carnegie Corporation helped to finance this Con- 
ference. Thirty state and city superintendents of schools, tax ex- 
perts, and students of school finance, representing every section of 
the nation, attended the Conference. These leaders brought not 
only a knowledge of best theory and practice relative to the financing 
of public education but also broad practical experience. Particularly 
valuable, for example, were contributions of Paul R. Mort, who has 
served as associate director of the National Survey of School Finance 
and as adviser and director of numerous state surveys and educa- 
tional finance commissions, including those of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Missouri, Michigan, Oklahoma, Ohio, and New Jersey, and 
who gave generously of his time to the Conference. Other members 
of Columbia University and Teachers College staffs who actively 
worked with the Conference on the drafting of its Report,® which 
successfully distills from a vast amount of research and experience 


® Report of the National Conference on the Financing of Education, Washington, D. C. Na- 
tional Education Association, 1933, 78 pp. Price, 25 cents per copy. 
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the essentials of a modern school finance program, were William F, 
Russell, George D. Strayer, N. L. Engelhardt, Eugene S. Lawler, 
and Carl S. Shoup. 

A leading educator, commenting on the School Finance Charter 
drafted by this Conference, said: “It heralds a new day in American 
education.”” ‘hese are among its most forward-looking pronounce- 
ments: 


Universal education. Funds to provide every child and youth a complete 
educational opportunity from early childhood to the age at which employment is 
possible and socially desirable. This right to be preserved regardless of resi- 
dence, race, or economic status, and to constitute an inalienable claim on the 
resources of local, state, and national governments. 

Lifelong learning. Educational opportunities at public expense for every 
adult whenever such opportunities are required in the public interest. 

Effective teaching. In every classroom competent teachers maintained at an 
economic level which will secure a high quality of socially motivated and broadly 
trained professional service. 

Equitable taxation. For the adequate support of all governmental activities, 
including the schools, a stable, varied, and flexible tax system, providing for a 
just sharing of the cost of government by all members of the community. 

Equalization of educational opportunity. For every school district, sufficient 
financial support from the state to permit the maintenance of an acceptable state 
minimum program of education and to relieve the local property tax when this 
tax, upon which local initiative depends, is carrying an unfair share of the cost of 
government. 

National interest in open schools. For every child deprived of education by 
emergency conditions beyond the control of his own community and state, im- 
mediate restoration of these rights through assistance from the federal govern- 
ment to the state concerned. 


The detailed consideration which was given to every important 
phase of the problem of school finance is illustrated by the fact that 
the Conference made eleven specific recommendations relative to the 
educational enterprise to be financed; eight specific recommendations 
as to the financing of a minimum or foundation program of educa- 
tion; thirteen relative to the organization of local school districts, 
and the safeguarding of local initiative; ten concerning taxes for 
school support; seventeen relative to the state and constructive econ- 
omies in education; and three specific recommendations concerning 
the Federal Government and education. 
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The Federal Government and the emergency demands of the 
schools. Members of the Joint Commission have been active in the 
development of a program concerning the relation of the Federal 
Government to the present educational emergency. The Commission, 
at the outset, emphasized the role of the locality and the state in 
dealing with current educational problems. It will continue to work 
along this line. 

In recent months, however, it has become increasingly clear that 
local and state boards of education are fighting a losing battle in a 
growing number of communities. Education is as helpless as banking, 
as industry, and as agriculture proved to be in the face of the financial 
chaos generated by the depression. It is rapidly being recognized 
that the Federal Government must provide emergency aid to educa- 
tion as it has already provided emergency aid to these other great 
enterprises. 

The Commission coéperating with the National Council of State 
Superintendents and Commissioners of Education has worked to 
secure administrative interpretations of the various Recovery Acts 
which would permit the assistance of hard-pressed schools and col- 
leges. It is encouraging to report that the federal administration 
has been cordial to approaches made along this line. 

It is a fact that money made available under the Public Works Act 
is being allocated for the construction of needed school buildings. It 
is a fact that interpretations of the Federal Emergency Relief Act 
have permitted the allotment of funds to the payment of unemployed 
teachers to open closed schools. These funds are also being used to 
organize practical programs of adult education for unemployed 
workers. 

The Tennessee Valley Project is being developed as a great social 
and educational experiment as well as an economic recovery and 
public works project. 

In recent months, a variety of factors have operated to demon- 
strate that existing federal legislation will not permit necessary emer- 
gency action affecting the schools. First, we have had the progressive 
breakdown of the schools in increasing areas. Second, there has been 
a growing realization that this breakdown cannot be halted except 
by the Federal Government. Third, it has become increasingly clear 
that the mass of the school people of the nation, as well as growing 
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numbers of outstanding citizens in all sections of the country, are 
agreed to the inevitability and justification of federal emergency 
action designed to keep the schools open and operating on an efficient 
basis. The recent resolution of the convention of school board mem- 
bers of New York State is a case in point. 

The Commission has recently been actively codperating with the 
representatives of governmental agencies and organizations con- 
cerned with education in the development of a program of emergency 
legislation affecting education. It is the aim to develop measures 
which will meet the current crisis in education, and which will enjoy 
the united support of professional and lay organizations concerned 
with the maintenance of educational opportunity. This legislation 
will be introduced at the next session of Congress. What will happen 
to it cannot be predicted at this time. It appears certain, however, 
that a carefully thought out program of federal legislation to meet 
the current educational crisis will be completed before Congress 
assembles. 

Keeping the public informed. The Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education is vitally interested in the problem of educa- 
tional interpretation. Before the general public will vote taxes for 
the continued support of the various phases of a modern educational 
program, it must have an appreciative understanding of the value of 
this program. Unfortunately, many of the most promising efforts of 
the schools to meet the needs of the changing social order, such as 
continuation schools, differentiated courses for non-college prepara- 
tory groups, guidance and counseling services, vocational courses, 
health services, and various activities designed to prepare pupils for 
the wholesome use of leisure time, were not understood by the 
public—they were even called “extras’”” by some school people. 
Hence, when retrenchments had to be made, these newer activities, 
which in terms of present-day life are fundamental, were the first 
to be curtailed or eliminated. In this fact, the Joint Commission 
recognizes the need for better programs of educational interpretation. 
To meet this need, a chapter on “Helping Citizens to Know Their 
Schools” will be included in the 1934 Yearbook of the Department 
of Superintendence, which will be entitled Critical Issues in School 
Administration. 

At the regional conferences of the Joint Commission, changing edu- 
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cational ideals and procedures are frequently discussed, as well as the 
ways and means of helping teachers to adapt them to local situations 
and to interpret them to school patrons. 

As a further means of promoting educational interpretation, the 
Commission aided in the development of plans for a more extensive 
and meaningful celebration of American Education Week, November 
6 to 12, 1933, when thousands of parents visited schools and gained 
first-hand information about what present-day schools are doing for 
their children. Plans for interpreting the present critical situation 
to the public should be put into operation during American Education 
Week and should be systematically carried out during the remainder 
of the year. 

Broadening the vision of teachers in service. Early in its delibera- 
tions, the Joint Commission unanimously agreed that school people 
cannot disclaim any responsibility for the evils which now beset the 
nation. To do so would be to proclaim that the school is a futile 
organization. It is true that we have done the best our vision would 
permit. But our vision may have been too short. 

The Commission has accordingly interested itself in several projects 
designed to bring about a better understanding of the implications for 
education of the characteristics of contemporary civilization. Recog- 
nizing Recent Social Trends® as a unique description of contemporary 
life, the Commission arranged with the publishers of this study for 
the printing of a special one-volume edition for the particular use of 
teachers. Recent Social Trends may now be purchased from the 
National Education Association in a one-volume edition for less than 
half its original price. 

Appraising the schools. Another project, which is fundamental in 
its potential possibilities, aims to encourage the widespread appraisal 
of education in the light of current conditions by educators in co- 
operation with lay leaders. As has already been pointed out, the 
Commission’s battle for the maintenance of free public education is 
not a struggle for the maintenance of the educational status quo, but 
for an improved system of education adequately financed. The task 
of educational reconstruction is more than a mere replacement of the 
educational situation which existed in 1929. To the extent that pres- 


* Recent Social Trends in the United States. The President's Research Committee on Social 
Trends. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1933. 
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ent educational disintegration is due to weaknesses within the educa- 
tional system itself, the problem of reconstruction becomes one of 
redesigning the pattern of the American educational system rather 
than merely restoring budgets, teachers’ salary schedules, school 
terms, and portions of the curriculum. 

The Commission recognizes that substantial revisions in the pur- 
poses, scope, and procedures of many schools are needed to bring 
them into harmony with present life demands. These revisions should 
not be made by educators working alone, but in codperation with 
other groups of socially-minded citizens. The Joint Commission pro- 
poses that through the press, the radio, and in open forums education 
shall be made the subject of thought and discussion by great numbers 
of the American people. This project rests upon the proposition that 
the principles upon which free public education has been developed 
will bear scrutiny even in a time of economic depression, and that edu- 
cation has much to gain from an appraisal of its purposes, scope, and 
procedures. We frequently talk about interpreting the schools to the 
public. We need interpretation, but even more we need lay par- 
ticipation. 

As a practical means for encouraging widespread appraisal of edu- 
cation in the light of current conditions, a bulletin entitled Evaluating 
the School Program has been prepared under the auspices of the Joint 
Commission. It has been developed with the codperation of and 
through the financial assistance of Phi Delta Kappa, which has offered 
the Joint Commission indispensable help in its activities. 

This publication gives practical suggestions concerning the organi- 
zation of open forums and background materials for leaders and par- 
ticipants. A thousand preliminary copies have been issued and are 
being tried out in selected cities. On the basis of this tryout, revi- 
sions will be made, following which the bulletin will be widely dis- 
tributed. Among the topics included for discussion are these: At 
what point should education at public expense begin? Where should 
education at public expense stop? What curriculum values are per- 
tinent to-day? What personal, academic, and professional standards 
should be required of teachers in a modern school? The Commission 
believes that mandates from parents and from the rank and file of 
citizens on questions such as these are the best defense against pro- 
posals made by certain groups, under cover of the depression, which 
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strike at the very roots of the principles upon which free education 
has been developed in this country. A second outcome should be the 
development of wider interest on the part of the general public in the 
purposes and procedures of public schools and colleges. 

The publication Evaluating the School Program is the first of a 
series of fundamental approaches which the Commission proposes to 
make in furthering the development of a more dynamic program of 
public education. 

The administration of the program of the Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education is being carried on through the Headquar- 
ters Staff of the National Education Association and the Department 
of Superintendence. This staff, in spite of reduction in resources due 
to the depression, is graciously and efficiently performing the large 
amount of additional work which the program of the Commission 
requires. 

The Commission is encouraged by the nation-wide codperation 
which it is receiving from educators and interested laymen. Heartened 
by this response and resolved to do all in its power to protect the 
American ideal of equality of educational opportunity, the Commis- 
sion will continue to act as a board of strategy. It will serve as a 
rallying point for the forces made up of teachers, parents, and other 
public-spirited citizens interested in the maintenance and improvement 
of America’s systems of free public schools. 
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WHAT IS PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION? 


By EDWARD H. REISNER 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


O UNDERTAKE in this current year of grace an answer to the 
question put above may to many seem gratuitous and to many 
others belated. For years the term has been in constant use and pre- 
sumably its meaning is clearly and comprehensively understood. And 
yet there remains a great deal of uncertainty regarding just what 
progressive education is. Laymen, hearing the term so freely used 
by professional educators, are abashed at their ignorance of what is 
apparently so well known, and only privately, with an apologetic air, 
do they confess to their deficiency of understanding, and request that 
in a very few and simple words the mystery be made plain to them. 
Even among educators—educators organized in panels for the dis- 
cussion of progressive education—there appears to be a deplorable 
lack of unanimity regarding the connotations of the word progressive. 
What, then, is the source of the indefiniteness which seems to inhere 
within the name? Is the thing itself to which the name refers in- 
definite, formless, changing? Is it perhaps so big that its various 
exponents experience the difficulty of the men who went to see the 
elephant? Or does it represent an epochal change in educational 
aims and procedures and values within which differences of opinion 
may flourish, parties arise, compromises be made, and constant evolu- 
tion toward more complete agreement in theory and practice take 
place? The writer believes the last suggestion to be more nearly cor- 
rect than the others. At least it seems worth while to canvass it at 


greater length. 
THE COMING OF “PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION” 


On first thought the choice of the word progressive to describe an 

educational development of the third decade of the twentieth century 

seems to be ill-advised. Education in theory and practice had been 

progressive long before that time. In fact, “progressive education” 
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(in quotes) came full on the heels of two generations of hectic change 
in the theory and the organization of education in the United States. 
From the Civil War days down to the present, “progress” has been 
the normal condition of things educational. Object teaching, the 
Quincy New Departure, the Kindergarten, the Workingman’s School, 
Industrial Education, Child Study, Herbartianism, the New Psy- 
chology, Educational Measurement, the Problem Approach, the 
Socialized Recitation, X Y Z Grouping, the Project Method, and the 
Activity School are associated in our minds with the names of Edward 
A. Sheldon, Colonel Francis W. Parker, Felix Adler, W. T. Harris, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, G. Stanley Hall, Charles and Frank Mc- 
Murry, James Earl Russell, William James, John Dewey, Edward L. 
Thorndike, William H. Kilpatrick, and literally scores of contem- 
porary workers in the field of education. Before the term progres- 
sive education was copyrighted and released for general circulation, 
the conception of what was sound and rich educational experience had 
progressed far toward its current connotation. The very appearance 
and the total atmosphere of the elementary school had been so 
changed that by 1920 they were in the best schools substantially what 
they are to-day in the best schools. The secondary school had under- 
gone its spectacular increase in numbers and social significance. The 
normal school, content in its early history with the function of retail- 


ing elementary subject matter and devices of instruction, had changed 


overnight into the teachers college and was restlessly seeking a new 
soul (and still is!). The university, not later than seventy years ago 
a group of inadequate professional schools loosely attached to a 
somnolent college of liberal arts, had become the home of scientific 
and scholarly research which in its professional schools was being 
turned back into an ever-widening circle of human usefulness. In that 
same period there had occurred no less spectacular developments in 
the field of educational administration. The state, which had been 
hardly more than the constitutional guarantor of a public system of 
education, had awakened to the potentiality and necessity of educa- 
tional leadership and of financial aid to the local communities, and 
already in the first two decades of the twentieth century had shown its 
power greatly to influence the improvement of every grade of public 
education. American education progressive before 1920? At least 
for two generations preceding that date it had been undergoing rapid 
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change in many dimensions and change in directions which we desig. 
nate as good and socially useful. In the common use of a much. 
abused word, it had been progressive. 


THE NEW EDUCATION AND THE OLD 


And yet, in certain important respects, the current, growing, authori. 
tative conception of sound and good education differs in its mode of 
progress from those episodes which filled the picture from the Civil 
War through the early years of the twentieth century. Then progress 
was made through discarding one system for another, and partial 
gains were offset by partial losses. \The formal kindergarten, for 
example, added greatly to the color, the movement, and the social 
quality of the education of young children, but since it was based on 
a highly speculative metaphysical system which forbade any real de- 
velopment in its materials and methods, it came to represent a bar to 
change and improvement.’ The Herbartian pedagogy offered advan- 
tages in the organization of educational materials and stressed a social 
point of view, but it was handicapped with a foundation of intellec- 
tualistic, synthetic psychology which betrayed its weakness in the 
tendency toward artificiality and formalism. 

And then, it may be said, came G. Stanley Hall and his question- 
naire method of child study, and that passed. Then came the “‘social- 
ized recitation” and the project method and X Y Z Grouping, and 
perhaps these have passed or are passing. What then is the differ. 
ence between these episodes and those of the formal kindergarten and 
the correlation of studies? Do we continue to progress by giving up 
one new and extreme position for another, like Eliza crossing the 
river on cakes of ice? Is ‘“‘progressive education” after all just a 
series of fads which pass before us in a bewildering succession of 
ballyhoo and oblivion? 

Using the words not in any copyrighted, in-quotes meaning, but in 
the plain, everyday sense of alert, adaptive, forward-looking educa- 
tional thought and practice, in tune with the authoritative culture of 
this generation, this writer is of the opinion that progressive educa- 
tion to-day is something new and big and sound. It has its deficiencies 
and its errors, but it contains within itself the motives and the means 
for self-criticism and self-correction. It has its extreme and its mod- 
erate positions, but it also has a common platform upon which the 
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radical and the conservative meet—a common system of reference 
within which the truth will be discovered and will prevail. Whatever 
differences of opinion may exist within progressive education they 
may be referred to a common psychology, a common intellectual 
method, and a common set of ethical values. 

Immediately the objection will be raised that there is no common 
psychological outlook in progressive education. Some are followers 
of Thorndike, others of the behaviorist school; some of Freud, and 
others of the gestalt psychology. But it may truly be said that the 
differences herein represented are all “within the family.” All psy- 
chology that would be considered authoritative to a progressive educa- 
tor goes back to the new way of looking at mind which became neces- 
sary after Darwin and which was introduced into the American scene 
by William James’s Principles of Psychology, published in 1890. Ac- 
cording to this point of view psychology becomes one of the life 
sciences—a branch of biology in the most comprehensive sense of that 
term, and mind is seen as the function of biological adaptation of the 
individual to his physical and social environment. 


THE NEW CONCEPTION OF MIND 


One can hardly emphasize too strongly the significance of this new 
conception of mind for education. When it was introduced to Ameri- 
can students of education there were in the field three forms of psy- 
chology battling for recognition or survival—the old, traditional fac- 
ulty psychology in its inseparable connection with Christian theism; 
the mystical psychology of Froebel affiliated in its methods with abso- 
lute idealism; and the Herbartian psychology, which was a highly 
complicated version of associationist psychology—intellectualistic, ab- 
stract, and, in its extreme positions, artificial. The educational con- 
flicts in the United States for almost a generation following the ap- 
pearance of James’s great work were conflicts among these various 
psychologies and their implications for education; but for twenty 
years now the new psychology which that work introduced has been 
dominant. Its triumph represents the basis for a new era in educa- 
tion, and, whatever schools of psychological opinion have arisen 
within the comprehensive classification of functional or biological 
psychology, the broad educational implications of that conception of 
mind have been clear. 
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It became evident that education represented a process of progres. 
sive individual growth in relationships of mastery and adjustment in 
a concrete world of persons and things. Learning became a function 
of more efficient living. The school became a place for planning, 
doing, making, and judging. It was seen to be a small society in 
which social adjustments were to be made and desirable spiritual atti- 
tudes acquired through a process of spiritual contagion. The school 
took on new meaning as the environment within which learning took 
place. To that end it had to be reconstructed and reorganized. Ma- 
terials, tools, equipment to do with had to be provided. Laboratories 
and shops became a necessity of the new order. The library took on 
life and meaning and swung into line as an active accessory in the 
learning process. Play, games, and physical skills gained recognition 
as an integral part of the educational program. Many extracurricu- 
lar activities were seen to be vital aspects of the school environment 
and were developed for fuller realization of the contributions which 
they could make. In these and other ways the new conception of mind 
as the agency of adjustment and mastery has changed the entire con- 
ception of the school as a learning environment and multiplied the 
dimensions of school education. 

The new psychology also emphasized the powerlessness of the 
teacher in the face of an unaroused, uninterested pupil, and demoted 
from a place of honor that species of dull, slogging task-work which 
had been the main exercise of the traditional school. It called atten- 
tion in a new form to the teacher’s réle of assistance and leadership— 
assistance to pupils who were already on their feet and leadership of 
pupils who were really going somewhere with him. It called for 
meanings and organized experience. It has called, and is now calling 
insistently, for more intelligent selection of the school experience with 
reference to the living present of society and the inevitable future 
needs of the pupil—needs vocational, political, recreational, personal. 

In another way, and one which is of the greatest importance, the 
new psychology has changed our conceptions of education. In the old 
psychological tradition which dominated American education up to 
the end of the nineteenth century, the human individual was intrin- 
sically and fundamentally a soul. In the new psychology the indi- 
vidual has become a person, In losing his soul the individual has 
gained a personality, which would appear to be (for the individual) 
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a profitable transaction. And what a difference it has made in our 
estimation of children and in our care for their development! Edu- 
cation thus has become participation in an act of sheer and unique 
creation. We have become involved in the absorbing and exciting 
job of assisting children to grow in wholeness and balance, in self- 
control, in social adjustment, in ethical attitudes and loyalties. 

An immediate implication of this new recognition of personality is 
that the wide gap which has separated the school and the home must 
be filled. Parents are at least equally as important as teachers in this 
role, and each needs the codperation of the other in this delicate 
process of creating a whole and happy man or woman out of an im- 
mature and growing boy or girl. Its implications for the vocational 
and educational guidance of pupils in the school are also pointed and 
inescapable. No less plain is the issue presented to the schools re- 
garding their responsibility for character building and the creation of 
serviceable social attitudes in the pupils, for those are the concrete 
stuff and matter of effective and useful personality. But above all it 
lifts into staring relief the responsibility of the school with reference 
to its total impact upon the pupil as a person—as touching his social 
adjustment, his self-confidence, and his sense of personal worth. As 
everyone knows, even the most progressive schools have done little 
or nothing about that. But they must, and some day will, if one of 
the profoundest implications of the new psychology for education is 
to be fulfilled. 


EFFECT UPON EDUCATION OF THE BREAK WITH 
TRADITIONAL PHILOSOPHIC THOUGHT 


It seems probable that the adherence of most persons to what we are 
calling progressive education rests upon their commitment to the new 
psychology and its educational meanings. There is, however, a second 
aspect of that movement which is hardly less influential, even though 
less consciously accepted, than the directions accepted from psycho- 
logical signposts. There is an intellectual method underlying pro- 
gressive education which likewise goes back to the influence of Charles 
Darwin and which represents as complete a break with traditional 
modes of philosophic thought as that which occurred in the case of 
psychological theory. Darwin's theory of the evolution of species was 
the coup de grace to a moribund, but lingering, rationalism. This 
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brought to an end the reign of those ghostly concepts which had been 
gratuitously set up as a means of explaining the universe. When 
eternal and unchangeable patterns of existence demonstrably changed 
under the eye of man enlarged to take in a long sweep of time, they 
went into bankruptcy with their alleged function discredited. The 
cozy universe with its movements referable to a rational center and 
plan was gone, and with it were gone those patterns of perfect truth 
and absolute goodness which were supposed to legislate for mankind 
and which mankind might hope to discover as the clue to knowledge 
and as the law of conduct. From Darwin on, metaphysical specula- 
tion, whether on the severe and simple lines of Aristotelian ration- 
alism or in the grandiose and hazy systems of absolute idealism, was 
on the defensive. The full implications of the Darwinian hypotheses 
for the entire realm of philosophic thought were slow to be realized. 
They were suggested by Charles Peirce, furthered by William James, 
and comprehensively developed as the life achievement of John 
Dewey. 

Perhaps the central position of the new order of philosophic 
thought was its treatment of the concept of change. The old order 
of thinking had consistently attempted to minimize change and to ex- 
plain it away in terms of cyclical movement or as process of planned 
fulfillment. The new order recognized the reality of change, seeing it 
as the natural and universal fact of experience. Even truth, in any 
sense in which it could be humanly significant, was seen to derive from 
experience, and, accordingly, to take on that aspect of changeableness 
and relativity which is a fundamental characteristic of experience. 
Truth was seen to be a function of human adjustment. It represented 
those happy and successful means which human beings could bring to 
their aid in understanding their environment, in adjusting to it, or in 
mastering it. But in such relationships the adjustment which is satis- 
factory at one time ceases to be so as the environment changes, or as 
the person changes. So truth is relative and subject to change in the 
light of experimentation and new experience. In the same way good, 
which had been regarded as “eternal in the heavens,” was seen to be 
a changeable function of human conduct. ‘“Time makes ancient good 
uncouth,” and the mores that spell favorable adjustment for one 
generation may mean chains and injustice for its successor. 

So much as has been said above, inadequate though it is for the 
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purpose, may be taken to indicate a change in intellectual and ethical 
method in the large which is a constituent aspect of progressive edu- 
cation. John Dewey deserves credit not only for the development of 
this philosophy and for the polemic which has supported it but for 
its application to education. If the point of view is influential in the 
United States to-day it is because Dewey has made himself the 
philosopher of education for this current generation of American stu- 
dents of that field. It is probably true that Dewey’s influence has ex- 
tended far beyond the range of those who consciously and rather com- 
pletely accept his philosophic positions. Human intelligence being 
what it is, it is quite possible that many persons accept as working 
equipment much of Dewey’s experimentalism, while retaining, per- 
haps inconsistently, certain other outlooks acquired from earlier ex- 
perience or adopted from personal preference. But it does not seem 
too much to say that the influence of experimentalism on American 
educational thought and practice is very great indeed, and that it has 
contributed some of the fundamental attitudes of progressive educa- 
tion both with respect to strictly intellectual procedures and with 
respect to the formation of ethical outlook. 

This influence is perhaps most clearly seen in the decline of the rdle 
of authority. Authoritarianism and claims of infallibility are being 
moderated or set aside, and this is particularly true in those fields of 
human experience which represent thinking for the sake of better 
social adjustments. | One can name a long list of things which the old 
education revered as sacred: the Bible, the Constitution of the United 
States, the capitalistic order, traditional and biased history, the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court, the rightness of parents, the superiority 
of the white race, and so forth. / The old process of education was to 
build into children’s minds the stock conceptions of what was right and 
true and good. Perhaps we do the same now for our preferences by 
any system, but at least we give pupils “‘a run for their money.” The 
new spirit of instruction and ethical shaping is to give the child infor- 
mation, or help him get it for himself, to encourage him to sort out 
that information, examine it, evaluate it, and make judgments for 
himself on the basis of it. At least this used to be the method of 
progressive education. At the present time the principle seems to be 
subject to considerable pressure from some of the leaders of progres- 
sive education who wish to bring about in a hurry radical changes in 
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American economic and social life. The present writer is of the opinion 
that it is more important in the long run to keep the principle in op. 
eration than it is to achieve certain specific social changes at its expense, 

The spirit of experimentalism is further in evidence in the relation. 
ship of the child to teacher and parent. In the new school and in the 
new home the child has his rights—his rights to hold and express an 
opinion, to advance a viewpoint, to argue for a course of action, to 
present arguments designed to set aside or change a rule of the school 
or the teacher’s or the parent’s mandate. It has come to be seen that 
the decision regarding theoretical or practical rightness does not lie 
in the authority of the teacher or the parent nor in the demand of the 
child, but in an area of experience which child, teacher, and parent ex- 
plore with reference to finding the true and right solution. 

This change in intellectual method which is here submitted as one 
of the basic constituents of progressive education may seem to some 
to be relatively unimportant, but in the writer’s opinion it runs far 
ahead in significance of any specific change in the organization of the 
school. It represents a change in the underlying quality of the intel- 
lectual and ethical life of the school and is the foundation for new and 
more wholesome relationships between pupil and teacher, between 
parent and child, between the whole present generation and the future 
organization of economic and political life. 


MILITANT HUMANITARIANISM 


When the influences of the biological psychology and the instrumental- 
ist philosophy upon current educational thought and practice are rec- 
ognized and evaluated, there remains a third characteristic of 
progressive education, as this writer sees it, which is hardly less influ- 
ential and pervasive. It is a militant humanitarianism as represented 
in a liberal social philosophy. Certainly this aspect is not inconsistent 
with the ruling psychology and the intellectual method of progressive 
education, but it does not seem to be so much derived through think- 
ing processes as accepted out of the more generous impulses of our 
day and generation. Progressive education is a gospel of social re- 
form. It is actively enlisted against the old bad ways of war, religious 
bigotry, racial oppression, and economic exploitation. It is committed 
to finding more secure and coéperative ways of living together for the 
nations of the world, even though this involves the reconstruction and 
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redirection of such a sensitive concept as that of patriotism. It seeks 
to open the minds of the current generation of children to the possi- 
bilities of providing a greater measure of security and welfare to the 
entire population through new ways of utilizing the superabundant 
wealth which man’s scientific control over nature has created or made 
it possible to create. It turns attention to the weaknesses and inade- 
quacies of current political administration and strives to awaken intel- 
ligent enthusiasm for the social-service possibilities of honest and effi- 
cient government. | It strives to eliminate those religious, racial, and 
class prejudices which have no place in a democratic society. 

The list of specific objectives in the social program of progressive 
education might be indefinitely extended without hope of including all 
of them, for until truly a kingdom of heaven exists upon earth there 
will remain social maladjustments which call for the spirit of under- 
standing and helpfulness for their amelioration. Nor is the social 
spirit of progressive education exhausted in any list of next things to 
do. It represents rather the demand that the innermost and radical 
(root) meanings of community, society, democracy, be canvassed and 
comprehended, and that, being so understood, they be put to work in 
the reorganization of human institutions in the interest of greater 
human happiness and welfare. Progressive education is committed 
to constructive and generous ways of thinking and acting about every 
human relationship which is tied up within the social order. 


CONCLUSION 


The writer may be wrong in what he has herewith presented as the 
meaning of progressive education. It may be that he has just set 
down what it seems to be to him. But as he reads the output of the 
educational press, as he listens to the discussions of educational 
gatherings, as he hears the controversies which crackle among his 
colleagues, there seems to emerge the common set of values and back- 
grounds and purposes herewith presented as representing progressive, 
forward-looking education. Underneath justifiable differences of 
opinion with regard to specific procedures, there is recognizable a 
unity which is enforced by adherence to the same underlying belief 
regarding the nature of mind, by acceptance of the philosophical 
method of experimentalism, and by intense commitment to a social 
ideal of vastly extended human welfare. 
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TEACHING THE HABIT OF 
SCIENTIFIC THINKING* 


By VICTOR H. NOLL 


Research Associate, Institute of School Experimentation, Teachers College 


DISCUSSION of the place and value of scientific thinking to-day 
was presented in the October issue of the Teachers College 
Record. A very brief résumé of that discussion would be somewhat 
as follows: The so-called scientific attitude is really a composite of a 
number of mental habits, or of tendencies to react consistently in cer- 
tain ways to a novel or problematic situation. These habits or tend- 
encies include accuracy, intellectual honesty, open-mindedness, 
suspended judgment, criticalness, and a habit of looking for true cause 
and effect relationships. These habits are important in the everyday 
life and thinking, not only of the scientist, but of everyone. Their 
development in greater degree than now exists in every individual 
would go far toward the attainment of a more permanent and satis- 
factory adjustment of economic, political, and social problems than 
we have yet been able to effect. 

If we accept the analysis of scientific thinking as a useful and satis- 
factory one for present purposes, and if we also accept the desirability 
of this type of thinking, we must then face the problem of how to de- 
velop it in the average boy and girl. Experience in many fields assures 
us of the futility of exhortation and admonition. Materials and meth- 
ods of instruction must be organized definitely for this purpose. 
What subject matter shall be used? Shall it be taken wholly from 
the field of natural science? If not, what other fields may be drawn 
upon? Do the usual methods of instruction serve to inculcate the 
habits of open-mindedness, suspended judgment, etc., or must special 
methods be developed? What are the relative merits of various 
methods of teaching these habits? Is any one method distinctly 
superior? What facts or principles from the psychology of learning 

* This is the second of a series of articles on scientific thinking. The first article, “The Habit 
of Scientific Thinking,” appeared in October 1933. The third will appear in a later issue. 
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can be applied in this situation? These and similar questions seem of 
major importance in a consideration of the problem of teaching 
habits that result in scientific thinking. 

We do not hope to provide final and complete answers to these 
questions here. It may be possible, however, to make some sugges- 
tions with respect to methods of approach, that is, methods of instruc- 
tion and materials that may be used, as well as to how the learning 
process may be made more efficient. In attempting this, certain prin- 
ciples will be stated somewhat arbitrarily. These will be discussed 
and, where possible, supporting evidence will be adduced. They will 
not be new or revolutionary, but will consist, in most instances, of 
known facts or principles from the psychology of learning and habit 
formation applied to the present situation. 

I. The natural sciences present some of the best though not the only 
materials for use in forming habits of scientific thinking. Probably 


- yery few persons would dispute this principle as stated here. The 


scientist must have scientific thinking habits if his work is to be suc- 
cessful. He may shed these habits like a cloak when he goes to church 
or plays with his children, but in his work they are indispensable. If 
he jumps to conclusions, is inaccurate, or closes his mind to new facts 
or hypotheses, he may expect trouble. The data and methods of 
science seem well suited for use in inculcating scientific habits of 
thought. They are more objective, more susceptible to quantitative 
measurement, and more subject to law and principle, and consequently 
more accurately predictable than social phenomena. On the other 
hand, it is in social situations that scientific thinking is especially 
needed. For this reason such habits should be generalized and con- 
nected with social phenomena wherever this is possible. The gap 
between the everyday science of the home, transportation, communica- 
tion, food, clothing, and shelter, and social situations is not great. 
Scientific habits of thinking learned in the study of natural science can 
be exemplified in our thinking about politics, government, and eco- 
nomics. Recent Social Trends in the United States,’ Recent Economic 
Changes in the United States,? and similar works offer materials that 
exemplify the use and value of scientific thinking in the social sciences. 


1 Recent Social Trends in the United States. The President's Research Committee on Social 
Trends. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1933. 

2 Recent Economic Changes in the United States. Conference on Unemployment. Committee on 
Recent Economic Changes. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1929. 
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Examples of unscientific thinking in these fields are common enough 
to provide a rich store of instructional materials, and teachers of 
social science are becoming increasingly aware of its possibilities. The 
collaboration of teachers of natural science and teachers of social 
science can be expected to result in a most fruitful attack on the 
problem. 

II. No one method of instruction is peculiarly and solely appropri- 
ate for teaching scientific habits of thinking. Not many years ago a 
statement of this nature would probably have aroused a storm of pro- 
test. When individual laboratory work was introduced into science 
classes it met with great enthusiasm, particularly on the part of cer- 
tain teachers. Charles W. Eliot, Louis Agassiz, Asa Gray, and others 
were strong champions of the laboratory méthod of teaching. The 
pupil must not only perform experiments himself; he must formulate 
them, and “rediscover” the important principles and generalizations 
of science. It was a keen disappointment to many to find that the 
average pupil was quite helpless without specific directions or pro- 
cedure. Gradually laboratory manuals were introduced. A reaction 
against the ‘‘cookbook”’ methods that resulted soon followed. 

More recently one has heard and read much about the superior 
merits of the project method. Books have been written extolling its 
virtues and reporting experiments to show its superiority to ordinary 
methods of instruction. But the popularity of the project method 
wanes, and the unit plan and its many variations hold the spotlight. 
Now we have a report that shows the unit assignment plan, the Dalton 
Plan, the Winnetka Plan, and five or six others variously named, all 
to be part and parcel of the same method, no matter what they may 
be called.* It is not difficult to take the next step and conclude that 
perhaps when experimental evaluation of these variations of the unit 
plan comes, the great advantages claimed for them may be much re- 
duced. One is likely to be rather cautious, therefore, in subscribing 
to the superior qualities of any one method of teaching. One does not 
conclude, however, that one method is as good as another. The 
principle as stated does not imply that all methods are equally useful 
for teaching scientific thinking. All methods do not emphasize or call 

® Billett, R. O., Provisions for Individual Differences, Marking and Promotion. National Survey 


of Secondary Education, Monograph No. 13, U. S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1932, No. 17. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 1932. 
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into action the same qualities or capacities, nor do they exercise these 
qualities or capacities to the same degree. It seems reasonable to 
suppose that a method which emphasized pupil initiative and pupil 
activity would be most useful for developing habits of good thinking 
provided that they were made the goal of that method. 

There is certainly no guarantee that a pupil who is being taught 
in accordance with any particular method will develop these habits. 
What evidence we have from experimental evaluations of various 
methods of instruction indicates little difference in outcomes that 
can be ascribed to differences in method alone. The evidence indi- 
cates rather that practically any method can be used under the 
proper conditions to achieve a desired result provided that result is 
constantly kept in mind and striven for. And’so, perhaps, with scien- 
tific habits of thinking. The method used will probably vary with the 
nature of the material, the pupils, and the teacher, but the objective 
must remain the same. No method in and of itself will guarantee the 
attainment of a goal unless that goal is made the objective of that 
method. 

III. The habits of thinking that were listed as constituting the scien- 
tific attitude should be taught and developed directly as such. There 
has been some controversy over the question of whether attitudes can 
be taught as such. With the proponents of either side of the contro- 
versy, the present writer has no quarrel. The interest here is largely 
confined to procedures and materials to use in forming certain mental 
habits as such. Whether these habits are called the scientific attitude 
or something else, makes little difference. From our point of view 
their general inculcation is of unquestionable desirability. Then let 
us teach these habits and give practice in them, so that they may be- 
come a fixed part of the nervous system of the child before he com- 
pletes the adolescent stage. Let us not try to improve our English 
vocabulary by studying Cicero, or our mental accuracy and discrimina- 
tion and our self-control by manual training. Let us form the habit 
of open-mindedness and of suspended judgment and the rest by prac- 
ticing them in our teaching and by helping our pupils to practice them. 

Curtis found marked improvement in the scientific attitudes of 
junior high school pupils after a small amount of instruction in which 


* Curtis, F. D., Some Values Derived from Extensive Reading of General Science. Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 163. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1924. 
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definite efforts were made to train them in certain types of thinking, 
His conclusions are that a little instruction in these elements of the 
scientific attitude is of great value and that direct, definite training 
toward this end is more productive of the desired results than extensive 
training in scientific subject matter, extensive reading in general sci- 
ence, or regular classroom instruction in general science. In a study 
along similar lines of the ability of ninth grade pupils to select essen- 
tial data in algebra problems, when these contained superfluous data, 
and of their ability to detect deficiencies in problems lacking essen- 
tial data, Daily® found results that bear out those of Curtis with re- 
spect to the value of direct instruction in these abilities. Caldwell and 
Lundeen® have shown that direct instruction on superstitious beliefs 


(which may be thought of as the opposite of the habit of looking for © 


natural causes) has a salutary effect on the habitual ways of thinking 
about such things as weather, climate, health, character analysis, etc., 
in the case of junior high school pupils. Sinclair and Tolman," work- 
ing with college students, found no evidence of the transfer of logical 
thinking habits from science training to questions of a non-science 
nature, nor any evidence that the ability to draw correct inferences is 
related to the choice of a scientific vocation (and consequent greater 
amount of training in science and mathematics). Experience, as well 
as experimental evidence, leads to the conviction that much more 
efficient training in scientific thinking can be given by direct than by 
indirect methods. Certainly there is no good reason for leaving an 
important objective to chance. If it is worth attaining it is worth 
teaching for. 

IV. Practice must be given in the formation of these habits in spe- 
cific situations. This principle differs from the third principle in that 
it refers particularly to the teaching of each separate habit, while the 
third principle refers to the whole concept of scientific attitude. There 
is, however, a logical consistency and relationship between the two. 
Just as we have insisted that the scientific attitude can not be taught 

* Daily, B. W., The Ability of High School Pupils to Select Essential Data in Solving Prob- 
lems. Contributions to Education, No. 190. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1925. 

* Caldwell, O. W. and Lundeen, G. E., An Experimental Study of Superstitions and Other 
Unfounded Beliefs. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. 

* Sinclair, James H. and Tolman, Ruth S., “An Attempt to Study the Effect of Scientific Train- 


ing upon Prejudice and Illogicality of Thought,” Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 24, pp- 
362-70, May 1933. 
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in a general way, so we also maintain that the habit of looking for 
natural causes cannot be developed in a general way. It must be 
taught in specific situations and the more numerous these specific 
situations to which the habit becomes attached, the less chance there 
is that the individual will look for supernatural explanations of nat- 
ural phenomena. Let us suppose that we begin with the weather and 
the climate. A common superstition is that regarding the ground 
hog. If he sees his shadow on February second, he returns to his hole 
and curls up for six more weeks of sleep, while mortals prepare for 
an equal extension of cold weather. If he does not see his shadow, 
he stays abroad and spring comes early. The absurdity of this super- 
stition can easily be shown by using common sense, supplemented by 
federal and local weather reports. We learn thus not to believe in 
the influence of the ground hog on the weather. Does that remove 
all other unfounded beliefs about weather or about things in general ? 
Not at all. We may now go on and show that thick fur on animals 
in the fall does not betoken a severe winter; that there is no relation 
between the weather of the early part of March and the last days of 
that month; that “if it rains before seven” it does not follow that it 
will “‘be fine by eleven,” etc. Correcting each of these unfounded 
beliefs weakens or removes a connection between a natural phenom- 
enon and its imputed but erroneous cause. 

Thus we learn that weather and climatic conditions are explainable 
and predictable on the basis of natural occurrences and that occult or 
supernatural influences are entirely unnecessary to explain them. 
Every possible opportunity is utilized to develop and strengthen the 
habit of looking for the natural causes of events. In a similar man- 
ner, the habits of suspended judgment, intellectual honesty, and so 
forth, are attached to specific situations so that they become the usual 
methods of response to those situations. 

V. The habits that constitute scientific thinking should be general- 
ized. Correlative to the foregoing principle is that of generalization. 
It is not enough to teach that the particular ideas regarding weather 
and climate mentioned above are erroneous and to form the habit of 
looking for natural causes in these particular matters, but we must at 
the same time strive to generalize the habit as much as possible in 
order that it may become the typical reaction in all matters relating 
to weather and climate. If we provide similar learning situations and 
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experiences with other physical and with social and economic phe. 
nomena, in each case providing as many different experiences as possi- 
ble, emphasizing always the natural and real cause, and generalizing 
this habit at every opportunity, we may expect to develop a habit that 
will function in a wide variety of situations. The ultimate goal would, 
perhaps, be a habit that functioned at all times and under all cir. 
cumstances. Whether this is possible of attainment is not to be 
proved. The practical objective is not to make everyone 100% open- 
minded, or 100% accurate, or 100% critical (assuming that we knew 
what 100% of those qualities meant) but to make everyone more 
open-minded, more accurate, and more critical than he now is. 

Undoubtedly the objection will be raised to this principle that 
generalization implies transfer of training. In the sense in which it is 
used here, this is quite true. The thinking of psychologists and edu- 
cators with regard to the matter of transfer has apparently undergone 
marked change during the last ten years. Where twenty-five years 
ago the reaction against formal discipline threw a strong shadow of 
doubt on the whole idea of transfer of training, more recent experi- 
mentation and thought on the matter seem to indicate that transfer in 
amounts large enough to be clearly worth striving for in our teaching 
is not an unreasonable expectation. A recent publication® provides a 
timely summary of the later research on this problem. The conclu- 
sions may be quoted: 


The most important results of the studies on transfer of training seem to be 
further evidence that: 
1. Transfer does take place, sometimes in very large amounts, 
2. Transfer may be positive or negative, depending on the consistency of the 
functions involved. 
3. The amount of transfer depends on the relation between the materials 
studied, the nature of the instruction, and the abilities of the learners. 


In another part of the same report it is brought out that experimental 
studies show that pupils do not naturally generalize but must be told 
how to do so, and given practice in generalizing. On the basis of 
this, as well as other evidence of a similar nature, it seems justifiable 
to believe that the habits that constitute scientific thinking can be 
generalized if we consciously strive in our teaching to do so. 


® Brownell, W. A. and Easley, Howard, “Types, Characteristics, and Problems of Learning,” 
Review of Educational Research, Vol. 3, pp. 289-94, October 1933. 
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What has just been said about transfer of training and generaliza- 
tion does not in any sense negate what was said earlier in this article 
about the specificity of behavior and the desirability of teaching spe- 
cific habits in specific situations. The process of generalization goes 
from the specific habit in a particular situation to the application of 
the habit in other situations, but the response must first become at- 
tached as such to a specific situation. The distinction here made is 
between early formation of the habit in particular situations and the 
later transfer to other situations. These two factors are correlative 
but not antagonistic. Experimental evidence shows that these habits 
can best be taught directly; experimental evidence also shows that 
the habits, once formed, can be generalized. Perhaps the process 
of learning to drive a car will illustrate the point. In learning to 
drive, one does not learn to drive cars in general, but a particular 
model of a certain make. One does not learn to handle all clutches 
or brakes or steering wheels but specifically those in that car. The 
training thus gained may then be generalized to other models of the 
same make and to other makes of cars. To attempt to generalize 
before learning to drive one car would be highly wasteful and would 
undoubtedly raise the automobile accident toll considerably. As 
Briggs has said, “Nothing can be transferred that is not possessed.” 

VI. Opportunity for practice of scientific thinking must be given in 
all possible situations. It is highly important that every available 
opportunity be utilized for teaching these habits, not only in the 
classes in natural science and social science but in other classes, in 
extracurricular activities, in the home, and in other situations outside 
the school. These methods of thinking are not habits properly fixed 
unless they function in all these environments as well as in the places 
where they are specifically taught. It is of little value if these habits 
are formed and used only in the laboratory or the classroom. Too 
often the child learns that the set of rules that govern the game in 
school are not those used at home, and those used at home, in turn, are 
different from those in force on the playground. Under such circum- 
stances it is very difficult, if not actually impossible, to build up 
consistency in behavior. In order to make the environment consistent 
it is necessary to develop in parents, teachers, and others with whom 
the child comes in contact these same habits of thinking that we want 
him to develop. To do so with those who are now out of the school’s 
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influence, the parents and adults in general, is perhaps too much to 
expect. The importance of doing this is nevertheless not to be 
minimized. Hartshorne and May® found that the home influences 
were by far the most potent in the determination of behavior of chil. 
dren. Much can be done with adults through popular educational 
agencies, such as the press, the screen, the radio, and eveni 
schools. When the second generation comes along and they become 
the leaders and homemakers, it will be much easier to create a more 
uniform environment for the child. 

A particularly apt quotation describing the actual situation in natu. 
ral science teaching with regard to these objectives may very well 
sum up the foregoing discussion. Beauchamp’ asked twenty-six 
teachers of science in almost as many states, whom he visited in con- 
nection with the National Survey of Secondary Education, how they 
trained pupils to do scientific thinking. He reports the results as 
follows: 


The answers were of five types: (1) The study of science results automati- 
cally in this ability because of the nature of the subject matter of science; (2) it 
is not possible to train a pupil to think; (3) we had a lesson on that last week, 
or we will have a lesson on that next week; (4) we take that up in the intro- 
duction to the course; (5) the pupils learn the method by watching the procedure 
of the teacher. None of the answers was sufficiently definite to give the investi- 
gator a clear idea of what was being done in this direction. This does not 
necessarily mean that no training in scientific thinking is being carried on but it 
does mean that such training is not given in a systematic fashion. . . . Similar 
questions may be raised regarding the scientific attitude of mind. 


Since it was the policy of the survey to limit the visits to only those 
schools that were outstanding or innovational, it follows that the 
results reported in this connection by Beauchamp are even better 
than might be expected in the average classroom. Unless systematic 
and definite provision is made for teaching each of the scientific habits 
of thinking in every possible situation, very little such teaching except 
as chance provides will take place. 

VIL. The learning of scientific habits of thought must be made 


® Hartshorne, Hugh and May, Mark A., Studies in Deceit. The Macmillan Company, 1928. 

* Beauchamp, Wilbur L., Instruction in Science. National Survey of Secondary Education, 
Monograph No. 22, U. S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1932, No. 17. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, 1933. 
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meaningful and desirable to the pupil to insure efficiency and perma- 
nency of learning. So much of what we teach in our schools is dull, 
dry stuff to the pupils that one wonders at the amount they do seem 
to learn. The materials are organized according to more or less 
logical subject matter divisions, and taught by specialists whose point 
of view is infinitely removed from that of adolescent children. We 
can’t expect boys and girls to form correct thinking habits unless we 
make it seem highly worth while to them. This final principle is per- 
haps as important as all the others combined. Connections that 
satisfy tend to be strengthened and repeated; those that cause annoy- 
ance or suffering tend to be weakened and eliminated. The impor- 
tance of this law of learning has been shown more clearly than ever 
by the recent work of Thorndike” and his associates. Any legitimate 
means of causing desirable satisfactions may be used. Curtis’® used 
the lives of great scientists to exalt such traits as open-mindedness, 
intellectual honesty, and the like. Hartshorne and May” report two 
experimental attempts to teach honesty. In one, no unusual motivat- 
ing factors were used, while in the other the idea that “God loves an 
honest man’? was used with certain groups of children who were 
receiving religious instruction. The instruction in the first experi- 
ment seemed to affect the honesty of the group not at all, while in 
the second case significant and substantial improvement took place. 
Evidence of a similar nature could be multiplied over and over in 
studies of learning, and particularly of the motivation of learning. 
Wherever such studies have been made, the results are practically 
unanimous in showing the markedly beneficial effect of giving motiva- 
tion and meaning to the learning. The great problem is not that of 
the desirability of motivation as a factor in the improvement of learn- 
ing but that of how to motivate. More particularly, in the present 
instance, the problem is how to motivate the learning of the mental 
habits that we have presented as desirable. How shall they be made 
to seem desirable to young people? No “sure-fire” instructions can be 
given, but perhaps a few happenings and illustrations from everyday 
life will be suggestive. 

Six boys, inmates of an orphan asylum, are playing baseball near a 


™ Thorndike, E. L., The Fundamentals of Learning. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1932. 

Curtis, op. cit. 

™% Hartshorne and May, of. cit., pp. 368-75. 
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railroad track. There has been a heavy storm, and one of the boys 
notices that a portion of the track is washed away. He calls to his 
comrades who clamber with him onto the track in time to flag an 
oncoming express train and avert a catastrophe that might have cost 
many lives. Public officials, officers of the railroad, and popular 
sports heroes do honor to the deed of these boys. They receive pres. 
ents of money, clothing, watches, free trips, etc. But of all this, what 
do they desire most? When permitted to express their hearts’ desire 
they ask for an opportunity to see Babe Ruth play ball and perhaps 
hit a home run. If adolescent girls in the average community were 
asked to vote their admiration and preference between Madame 
Curie and Greta Garbo, which of the two would receive the greater 
number of votes? Do most boys and girls in their leisure time read 
biographies of great men and women, or the sports page and the 
moving picture magazines? There is no doubt about the answers to 
these questions as far as the average person is concerned. There is 
nothing inherently wrong in a boy’s admiration of a star athlete or 
in a girl’s admiration of a good actress. The point is that we fail 
in our teaching to utilize this valuable means of motivation. Hero 
worship provides at least one means of motivating the learning of 
habits of scientific thinking. A Lindbergh, an Edison, a Marconi, a 
Roosevelt, a Curie, an Addams, a Keller, a Moody, or an Earhart, 
to mention but a few contemporary ones, all have actual or potential 
value for hero worship, and certainly all have some of the traits that 
constitute scientific thinking. The learning of such habits can be 
made a desirable and worth-while objective to young people without 
cheapening these values in the least if we will but use some of the 
materials at hand in an intelligent way. 

The sum and substance of all that has been said about materials 
and methods of teaching scientific habits of thinking may be very 
briefly stated. Attainment of this objective will come when we begin 
_ to teach for it. Our teaching at present is for knowledge of facts and 
principles, not for methods of thinking. Our curriculum, our text- 
books, our examinations, the entire teaching organization and pur- 
poses, are in terms of the accumulation of factual knowledge. Attain- 
ment of other objectives will result through placing the emphasis on 
learning to think rather than on learning to recite. 


SOME OF EDUCATION’S OPPORTU- 
NITIES AND OBLIGATIONS IN 
THE PRESENT CRISIS* 


By HERBERT B. BRUNER 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


PART ONE 
UNDER WHAT KIND OF ECONOMY DO WE LIVE? 


A CRISIS FORCES US TO ANALYZE 


RIOR to the last three years little fundamental thinking had been 

done regarding the place of education in social and economic re- 
construction. Although a few voices have been crying in the wilder- 
ness for years, in the main most of us in education have pursued the 
even tenor of our ways little heeding the dark clouds of unrest gath- 
ering over our nation. During the last two or three years, however, 
those dealing with education have begun to suspect that, good as the 
schools are, they have not measured up to their full obligations with 
respect to assisting pupils in securing practicable, working understand- 
ings of at least some of the more important problems which present 
world conditions are compelling them to face. It has taken a de- 
pression such as the one through which we have been passing to shake 
some of us out of our smugness, and it may take more to force the 
mass of educators to become active participants in an honest attempt 
to make the school serve its optimum functions to the individual and 
to the state. 

*Some of the legislation of the Seventy-third Congress is a most fertile source of materials 
for the curriculum-maker who takes the point of view expressed in this article. Fourteen new bulle- 
tins, four on the junior high school level, five on the senior high, and five on the adult, regarding 
the educational implications of some of the recent acts of Congress have been prepared by Professor 
Edmund deS. Brunner of Teachers College; Professor Leon C. Marshall of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Professor Herbert B. Bruner of Teachers College; Dr. James Mendenhall, Research As- 
sociate, Lincoln School; Mr. Samuel Everett, Research Associate, Lincoln School; and Miss Pauline 


Thompsan, Assistant in Research, Teachers College. A teacher’s manual accompanies the series. 
(The National Crisis Series. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1933.)—Epiror. 
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“The depression,” says Walton B. Hamilton of Yale, “has not 
caused the economic disorder we see around us but simply reveals it. 
The first effect of a depression is that it puts us into a position to 
analyze our culture. When everything goes well we accept life around 
us with little question but when a crisis comes we analyze.” 


WHAT DO WE FIND WHEN WE ANALYZE? 


In the fall of 1933 Dean William F. Russell opened a series of lec. 
tures on the present crisis before the faculty and students of Teachers 
College with the statement: ‘I wonder if there has ever been a time 
when men were so unsure of their judgments and themselves.” 

Few would question that there is a widespread feeling of uncer- 
tainty in the land—uncertainty as to what may happen next and un- 
certainty as to how soon great changes may come. It does not take 
an expert analyst to see some of the reasons for such a state of mind. 
Kaleidoscopic changes have swept rapidly over the country in the 
period of the last few years. In 1928 the American people elected 
Hoover with an overwhelming majority, and in 1932 right-about 
faced to sweep Roosevelt into the White House with unprecedented 
unanimity of opinion. 

The Seventy-third Congress of the United States, meeting in spe- 
cial session, passed in record time history-making legislation. What 
proportion of our population in 1931, not to mention 1928, would 
have believed that such legislation would even be proposed by a presi- 
dent, much less passed by an American congress? In May 1933 the 
Blue Eagle was unheard of. Yet in three short months it presided 
over a large per cent of the business and industries of the country. 
We have witnessed the unbelievable spectacle of the plowing under 
of thousands of acres of cotton and have watched our national Gov- 
ernment actually paying farmers for destroying the fruits of their 
own labor. We have seen our Federal Government pouring hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars into the vaults of the banks and the 
coffers of big business when the cry through the land a few short 
months ago was “Keep the Government out of Business.’”’ We have, 
for the most part, acquiesced in and applauded the giving to the Presi- 
dent of enormous and unusual powers which have enabled him and 
his advisers to compel the drafting of codes for all industries. Be- 
cause of the drastic provisions these contained few of us in 1931 
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would have thought their acceptance at all likely. In an endeavor 
to relieve the unprecedented unemployment situation with its attendant 
misery and breaking down of individual and national morale, our 
Government has fashioned into these codes new and unusual regula- 
tions calling for shorter hours, higher wages, and the abolition of 
child labor. Incidentally, these provisions, if carried out in letter 
and in spirit, will be so delectable when rolled on the tongues of 
the great masses of our people that they may be demanded as a 
permanent diet. 

Before our eyes, then, there has been paraded a series of scenes as 
strange to many of us as were Columbus and his sailors to the natives 
of San Salvador. The rapidity with which these changes have come 
about is illustrated by the remark of Montagu Norman upon his 
return to England in the summer of 1933 after a visit to America. 
When asked by newspaper men as he was landing how things were 
in America, he replied, “I don’t know; I haven’t seen America for 
six days and a half.’ With such conditions it is little wonder that 
men are unsure of themselves and their judgments. 

Ours is not the only country subject to politico-socio-economic fits. 
In many nations of the world sudden and, in some cases, violent 
changes have left in their wake peoples so obsessed with uncertainty 
and a feeling of insecurity that their abilities to think straight in 
regard to problems of national and world welfare have been seriously 
impaired. This sometimes has resulted in an all too hasty crystalliza- 
tion of action around ideas which may prove to be unsound. Although 
this has always been true in a measure one needs but to call the roll 
of the nations to find particularly striking instances at the present 
time. 


WHAT ARE SOME OF THE CONDITIONS CAUSING THESE GREAT AND 
RAPID CHANGES WITH THEIR ACCOMPANYING FEELING 
OF INSECURITY ? 


In recent years, the tremendous advances made by technology have 
often been called to the attention of the American public by speakers, 
newspapers, magazines, and an avalanche of books. Editors, scien- 
tific students of society, and other writers with differing degrees of 
understanding have spread this information before us with varying 
emphases. The familiarity of many of the reading public with the 
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general idea of the tremendous advances in production which tech- 
nological improvement has made or can make possible causes us to 
forget the recency with which this idea was extensively broadcast, 
Only a few short months ago the country as a whole was startled by 
the claims of the technocrats, although scientific students of society 
had been aware for years of the conditions which justified their 
sounder claims. 

Familiar as most of us are at present with the general idea of tech- 
nological possibilities, we are still amazed when such figures are pre- 
sented as those recorded by Bassett Jones,! Polakov,? the President's 
Research Committee on Social Trends,* the Society of Industrial 
Engineers,* and others. We know that a sufficient amount of steel, 
glass, coal, shoes, food, clothing, and other commodities not only 
for present but for increased requirements could be produced with 
greatly reduced man labor. We know that physical goods could be 
produced in such plenty that the standard of living of the nation 
could be raised enormously. 

Unfortunately our social mechanism has not kept pace with tech- 
nology. It is equipped with completely different cogs, cogs quite un- 
suited to proper meshing with the high-speed engine technology has 
made possible. This discrepancy between the socio-economic and 
technological factors is no small cause of the unrest that exists in 
America and elsewhere and of the sense of insecurity that pervades 
our people. It is an ever-present stumblingblock in our efforts toward 
recovery. Although we know beyond reasonable doubt that sufficient 
energy resources, production facilities, and human abilities are avail- 
able to produce a decidedly higher standard of living for every person 
in the nation, and while we are painfully aware of the fact that there 
are literally millions of men, women, and children needing the ma- 
terials that such facilities could produce, we are plowing under cotton, 
reducing the acreage in wheat, and limiting production generally. In 
Section 206 of the National Industrial Recovery Act, Title II, we 
find: “All contracts let for construction projects and all loans and 

2 Jones, Bassett, Debt and Production. The John Day Company, 1933. 

* Polakov, W. N., The Power Age. Covici, Friede, Publishers, 1933. 

® Recent Social Trends in the United States. Report of the President's Research Committee on 
Social Trends. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1933. 


“Report of the Committee on the Significance of Technocracy. Society of Industrial Engineers, 
New York, 1933. 
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grants pursuant to this title shall contain such provisions as are neces- 
sary to insure that the maximum of human labor shall be used in 
lieu of machinery wherever practicable and consistent with sound 
economy and public advantage.” The new program in Germany in- 
cludes a similar provision. 

Although most of us, because of the emergency, can justify the 
temporary necessity for some of these provisions in the present pro- 
gram, we know that they constitute a sad commentary on our willing- 
ness or ability to make proper social adjustments. 

Another reason for the present crisis can be found in the distribu- 
tion of the products which have been or could be made possible by 
the advance of technology. The vast preponderance of the national 
income is now in the hands of a very small minority of the popula- 
tion, approximately one-third going to one-tenth of the people. A 
soap-box orator in Columbus Circle, New York City, stated this con- 
dition in more concrete terms and with an accompanying appeal to 
class prejudices when he shouted, “Even in normal times it takes all 
the wages of sixteen workingmen to supply the clothes for one woman 
on Park Avenue. Is this a fair division of the products of our 
labor?” 

The distribution of national income even in 1927 compelled ap- 
proximately thirty-six per cent of our population to live below the 
standard Nystrom describes as less than that required for minimum 
comfort.° The happenings of the last four years have accentuated 
these conditions. As this is being written, Harry L. Hopkins, Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administrator, estimates that fourteen million 
people will need relief for the winter of 1933-1934. The large 
amounts of money spent for direct relief by national, state, and local 
governments bear witness to the fact that masses of our people are 
living under conditions which are unhealthful and indecent. More- 
over, the present system of distributing social income is the cause of 
the economic insecurity felt by a large per cent of our people who are 
employed. That this feeling of uncertainty has undermined the health 
and frequently the mental balance of literally thousands is attested 
to by mental hygienists everywhere. 

One of the most tragic aspects of the present crisis is the condition 
in which the thousands of young people who are graduating from 

* Nystrom, Paul H., Economics of Consumption. The Ronald Press, 1931. 
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our high schools and colleges find themselves. They have obeyed the 
dicta laid down by adults. They have taken the prescribed courses 
in mathematics, the languages, physical sciences, et cetera. They 
have, in the main, lived up to the rules and regulations which have 
been formulated by society as prerequisites for “success,” only to 
emerge into a world involved in such a maelstrom of difficulties and 
such a lack of plan that their opportunities for engaging in satisfac. 
tory and profitable work are extremely meager. Nothing will weaken 
the morale and fiber of a nation more rapidly than a condition which 
compels youth to spend the three to ten years following graduation 
surrounded by an almost impenetrable cloud of uncertainty. Un. 
doubtedly President Roosevelt had this problem in mind when his 
reforestation plans were formulated. 

The problem is further complicated by questions concerned with 
ownership and direction of basic industries, the worker’s control 
over his own job and income, the regulation or control of free com. 
petition in industry, and a host of other social, economic, and political 
issues. 

When we analyze, then, we find deep-seated and widespread un- 
certainty induced by a complexity of interlocking social and economic 
conditions. 


THE ECONOMY BROUGHT ABOUT BY SUCH CONDITIONS 


Such conditions as those mentioned above have brought about a pecu- 
liar economy, an economy enormous in power and difficult to manage. 
It has brought with it a number of contradictions among which are 
poverty in the midst of abundance, destruction where there is need, 
unemployment where there is plenty to do, and science and machines 
versus the people. Most of these contradictions are so apparent 
to even the most casual observer that discussion is scarcely necessary. 
A few illustrations, however, may point up the ideas involved more 
clearly. 

In the late summer of 1931 great stacks of yellow threshed wheat 
could be seen on the railroad rights-of-way in certain sections of 
Kansas and Oklahoma where the farmers had left it because the price 
was so low that it was unprofitable to ship. At that time literally 
thousands of people were starving in China and elsewhere, and hun- 
dreds of thousands in our own country and abroad were living on 
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insufficient or inadequate diets. Great stocks of industrial goods, 
shoes, clothing, furniture, and the like were amassed in the ware- 
houses of the country while literally millions were tramping the streets 
illy clothed and with no shelter. 

If we should set out to supply even modestly the requirements of 
the great masses of our people for decent living, to say nothing of 
comfortable living, there would be plenty of employment for all. 
Mere food, clothing, and shelter needs, not to mention those of trans- 
portation, communication, education, recreation, and the like, would 
provide work regularly for every available adult. The schedule of 
hours, however, would undoubtedly not be on the old basis to which 
most of us are accustomed nor even on the bases proposed in the 
codes of the NRA. 

To illustrate further: Suppose, for example, that we should at- 
tempt to undertake the proper education of all our people—preschool, 
public school, college, and adult. Assume this program involved 
some of the more fundamental provisions of real education, a better 
understanding of social and economic conditions, an appreciation of 
and abundant opportunities for recreational and creative activities, 
an understanding of and an ability to participate in codperative un- 
dertakings for the betterment of all—to mention only a few. Such 
a program would require the service of all those teaching at present 
in our public schools as well as every unemployed, qualified teacher in 
America. Furthermore it would demand the recruiting and training 
of large additional numbers of men and women and require a dif- 
ferent and higher standard of preparation for all engaged in educa- 
tional work. There is plenty to do for all if we would only accept 
a philosophy which would have as its goal the improvement of all. 
What is needed is a new social and economic plan. 

Our present economy has failed to find the proper combination 
of material and human resources. This is not to be wondered at 
when we consider the complicated maze of problems involved. 

The manifold and apparently incalculable intricacies of our pres- 
ent economy seem to baffle our best minds. Even the program un- 
dertaken by our present government, which, as many of its leaders 
would be the first to admit, is only a start in the solution of the prob- 
lem, requires an amazing number of administrative boards and bodies. 

Our economy is not only involved and powerful, but, in the hands 
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of the wrong individuals, can lead to catastrophe. The feverish 
efforts of our present government indicate that those in control feel 
keenly the crucial importance of proper management of this economy 
in these difficult times. Yet the rapid and amazing changes of the 
past few years may be only harbingers of those that are to come. 


WHAT CAN BE PREDICTED? 


With such conditions as these what can be predicted? The possi. | 


bilities range from chaos to smoothly regulated control, from com. 
munism to capitalism, from tyranny to democracy. We might predict 
with Tugwell, ‘““The beginning of thought concerning values, which 
can hardly as yet be said to have begun among American workers, 
will, when it does begin in earnest, give us something new and very 
different. I believe, myself, that we are within a stone’s throw of 
the end of labor—as labor, not as willing and coéperative activity.” 
On the other hand, we might predict with the staunch believers in 
rugged individualism that this depression, like those preceding it, will 
in due time run its course and that we shall then return to the in- 
evitable peak of prosperity which is sure to follow. 

As this is being written, the newspapers are filled with accounts of 
strikes all over the country. One of these is the silk strike under way 
in Paterson, New Jersey. Wandering along the streets one wonders 
at the spontaneity and alacrity with which a parade is formed and 
large crowds are amassed. From the sentiments expressed by the 
ever-increasing number of soap-box orators in Paterson and else- 
where, as well as in organized meetings of large masses of workers 
in many sections of the country, a prediction that it would take a 
very small spark to set fire to a movement which would largely de- 
stroy the principles upon which our economy has been operating 
might not be far amiss. Many of our ablest students of society make 
the same prediction. The very fear of such possibilities might rally 
the majority of our people, however, to the support of a dictatorship 
so rigid that in comparison with it the acts of our present government 
would seem mild. With our existing economy it is possible for any 
one of the above predictions to come true in a relatively short period 
of time. What may happen a century and a half from now only a 


* Reprinted from Tugwell, Rexford G., The Industrial Discipline. With the permission of the 
Columbia University Press. 
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writer with the temerity (or perhaps we should say the sagacity) of 
H. G. Wells would predict.” 

This doubt as to what is imminent has spread fear and uncertainty 
in the hearts of thousands of people as they contemplate the possible 
dangers to healthful and happy living in the future. Unfortunately, 
most of us in America know so little of the real elements of which 
our present economy is made up, to say nothing of the possibilities of 
sane solutions of the problems involved, that we are almost as help- 
less as a member of a primitive African tribe in the hands of his 
medicine man. When such conditions are considered, the rdle of edu- 
cation looms large. 

TWells, H. G., The Shape of Things to Come. The Macmillan Company, 1933. 


[Part Two of this article will appear in the January number.} 
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NEW COMMUNICATION PROCESSES 
AND THE CURRICULUM 


By PAUL R. MORT 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


F THE current activities of pioneer educational workers both in 
the field and in the universities are any indication of the essential 
health of public education in America, the post-depression educational 
program will be different at a multitude of points from the pre-de- 
pression program. ‘To the optimist these activities are signs that 
American education is coming of age; that it is emerging from de- 
pendence on past practices and subservience to objectives prevalent in 
other areas; that it is emerging into a self-reliant adulthood inspired 
with its responsibilities and fired with enthusiasm to exercise its po- 
tentialities in consummating the American ideal. Educators in this 
year of the depression have begun to obtain perspective on the social 
order within which they work; they are appraising objectives, move- 
ments, and methods, and seeking as assiduously for the formulas 
which will rejuvenate the educational system as the administration 
at Washington is seeking to rehabilitate our economic structure. 
New salients are being driven into the preschool area, into the area 
of adult life, into the welfare institutions, into business and indus- 
try, as well as into the more hackneyed problems of elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher education. Any single day spent in the research 
seminars of Teachers College or a survey of the high points of 
pioneering in the field will drive one to the realization that despair 
is not the sole efflorescence of a depression-distraught world. 

Of the many problems with which workers in education are now 
wrestling, not the least, either in its interest or in its potential effect 
upon the nature of the school of the future, is that of molding the 
sound picture to educational ends. The advent of the sound picture 
would seem to offer a new freedom to every phase of education that 
depends upon reading as a means of learning, and to open up new 
possibilities for the diffusion of knowledge of movements, problems, 
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_ and environmental factors involving the understanding of gross pat- 


terns heretofore almost insurmountably remote from the ordinary 
learner. The possibilities are of such far-reaching significance that 
we may confidently expect experimentation, investigation, and crea- 
tive work in this field to reach major proportions within the compara- 
tively near future. The sound picture’s challenge lies in what appears 
to be the fact that it cannot be placed in the category of mere ad- 
juncts or supplementary devices; that it provides a substitute for 
a slow and laborious process upon which educational procedure has 
had to depend throughout the life of the modern educational 
movement. 

This may well impress the reader as a broad statement; so de- 
pendent have we all been upon the reading process that we have 
taken it for granted as a sine qua non of education beyond the pri- 
mary grades and of education for all types of people. But let us at- 
tempt to take a measure of the breadth of the instrument to which the 
statement is applied. Some of the areas in which the emergence of a 
simplified and more inclusive medium of communication may have 
great significance are (1) the carrying out of the educational process 
prior to the attainment of facility in reading; (2) the postponement 
of learning to read until interest and maturity make the process a rela- 
tively simple and efficient one; (3) the education of individuals who 
do not have the capacity to attain facility in reading; (4) the place- 
ment before individuals of all levels of ability situations en masse 
which may be used as gross units or symbols in the thought processes 
needed in the study of problems involving vast patterns of activity, 
such as are typified by many social and economic problems, by a study 
of types of instruction in the pre-service or in the in-service training 
of teachers, or by the study of occupations; (5) the demonstration of 
dificult processes, particularly those involving tempo, size, or sound 
outside the normal limits of the senses. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS IN THE PRESCHOOL AND PRIMARY 
PERIODS 


The first two areas mentioned above may be treated by a considera- 
tion of the educational process as it operates in the preschool period 
and in the primary school. After the child’s first half dozen years 
of learning from whole situations, we find that the patterns about him 
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do not suffice for a continuation of his rapid learning. He suffers 
diminishing returns from his mode of learning because of the ex. 
haustion of his environment. To give him adequate concepts we must 
somehow translate him to past environments, we must bring him into 
contact with things which fall without his range of natural vision, 
We must somehow give him concepts of movement below or above 
the levels of his consciousness of motion. We must introduce him 
to universes too small or too far distant for his eyesight to perceive. 
We must show him universes too large for his conception to encom. 
pass under ordinary circumstances. We must attune his ear to sounds 
outside the normal frequencies of audition. 

Our easiest solution seemed to be through the symbols of the 
printed page—symbols which seek to relate in words the experience, 
the learning, of those who, through travel, or rare instruments, or 
unusual keenness of imagination, have surmounted the ordinary limi- 
tations to which man’s senses are heir. 

As a result, at that age when the ordinary environment is decreas- 
ing as an educative device we find it desirable to begin to teach chil- 
dren to master the vehicle by which we expect to transcend the ordi- 
nary sense limitations. We use three years of the life of children 
largely in teaching them to read in order that learning may proceed. 
It is true that we could probably teach this skill in a much shorter 
time if we would wait three or four years. But then these three or 
four years will ordinarily not be well spent unless the child is in a rich 
environment or where learning may proceed by word of mouth. Ifa 
child by spending three years can learn to read at nine, at the age of 
twelve he will have spent three years in the plodding process of learn- 
ing by reading; whereas if he starts to learn to read at ten, he will at 
most be but two years along the rocky road of learning. Hence, 
doubtless, the subjecting of children to the onerous task of learning 
to interpret the printed page at the tender and often unwilling age 
of six. 

It is true that there have been various types of revolts from this 
process of learning. Laboratories equipped so that children could 
leap the bounds of the senses through the aid of instruments have 
grown in numbers during the past few decades, and recently schools 
have rebelled against the use of three productive years of childhood 
almost solely for the purpose of mastering a device for continuing 
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learning. They have sought to make the first years of school a con- 
tinuation of natural learning through attempts to add to the natural 
environment of children and to overcome some of the limitations of 
time and space and size and sound, leaving the mastery of reading to 
come more slowly without at the same time denying growth in knowl- 
edge and understanding. For example, the village or community as 
an entity is too large for the ordinary conception of the child in a 
limited environment. But a play miniature village brings concepts of 
village life to children of five or six or seven which, if they had to 
await the mastery of reading, they could not hope to attain before ten 
or eleven. Pets in the classroom, cared for, watched, lived with as 
children might under other conditions live with them in their own 
homes, bring understandings and knowledge which a reading curricu- 
lum would have to defer until reading was mastered. 

Both these movements challenge the adequacy of the tedious, vi- 
carious process of learning through reading. The newer movement 
indicates in addition that the grade placement of objectives is deter- 
mined in a considerable degree by the nature of the vehicle of in- 
struction. It is therefore clear that both the scope and the nature of 
the curriculum are determined in a degree not commonly recognized 
by the vehicle which is used in rousing the sense-imposed limitations 
to learning. 

The emergence of a communication process which, by presenting 
the whole scene instead of using symbols which laboriously describe 
it, can afford a given amount of knowledge in less than ten per cent 
of the time required for reading, and which can show in their natural 
settings situations which are ordinarily beyond the sense limitations 
of the individual, offers a far-reaching challenge to current tenets 
with respect to the scope of knowledge to be covered by the curricu- 
lum and the grade placement of objectives. It demands a reconsid- 
eration of such scope that we must start once more with Bacon’s all- 
knowledge ideal and lay out our educational lines as much nearer to 
this ideal as the new communication process of the sound picture 
makes possible. It may well prove a boon to the progressive school 
movement which demands not only that education must be less vica- 
rious but also that it must continue from infancy without the inex- 


cusable two or three years’ interruption suffered in our traditional 
schools. 
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EDUCATION OF INDIVIDUALS WITH LOW READING POTENTIALITIES 


There are indications that the assumption that children may be 
brought in touch with elements outside their immediate normal ep. 
vironment through the process of reading has always been erroneous 
so far as children at the lower end of the ability scale are concerned, 
We have recognized this somewhat in the setting up of classes for 
mentally retarded children. Featherstone’s study on The Curricm 
lum of the Special Class indicates that there is need for more real 
istic means of transporting the individual of low ability from his 
normal environment.’ He infers from this that the curriculum of the 
special class must present situations with a maximum of similarity to 
life situations. The possibilities of the communication process of the 
sound picture as a substitute for the reading process means of convey. 
ing knowledge in the special class group is therefore well worth 
investigation. 

Experience with the vast number of children of higher ability than 
those normally placed in special classes who are bogged down in the 
school curriculum largely because of lack of ability to read with suff- 
cient skill indicates that the need for a simpler and more complete 
means of communicating knowledge for a fairly large percentage of 
normal children is sufficiently apparent to warrant a thoroughgoing 
investigation of the potentialities of the sound picture. 


PRESENTATION OF SITUATIONS EN MASSE 


In his report for the academic year ending June 1933, Dean William 
F. Russell points out the great significance of the broad diffusion 
among the people of knowledge of present-day problems. He shows 
that this knowledge is essential to the maintenance of a social order 
dedicated to liberty and equality. He points out the probable need 
for an expansion of the time which the school has available in order 
that there will be opportunity to attack this problem satisfactorily. 
The challenge is particularly urgent because what is demanded is a 
knowledge of problems of a far-reaching nature. Their patterns are 
not localized; they require a knowledge of universes of ideas rather 
than single ideas. The understanding of such an extremely simple 


+ Featherstone, William B., The Curriculum of the Special Class. Contributions to Education, 
No. 544. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. 
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program as the fair price for milk, for example, reaches from the 
farms through the distributing centers, into cities, and eventually to 
the consumer. The difficulty of building up any adequate concept of 
the elements of such problems solely through the process of reading 
is one that challenges the utmost skill of the educator. What is 
needed is a communication process which will eliminate the necessity 
for voluminous reading, which will give in a brief time the gross con- 
cepts which make up the broader patterns, and which will leave time 
for teacher and students to build up the relationships and implications 
of these concepts. The sound picture has much to promise the educa- 
tor who is struggling with ways and means to diffuse knowledge with 
respect to the great social and economic problems. 

The same demand for a medium which will short-circuit the labo- 
rious process of building up dynamic concepts from verbal descrip- 
tions operates in such fields as vocational guidance, where it is essen- 
tial that boys and girls obtain a clear-cut realization of the nature and 
opportunities afforded in hundreds of fields in order that they may 
select those fields which have sufficient challenge to warrant intensive 
investigation. Much of the same utility for the more vivid com- 
munication process of sound pictures would seem to be present in the 
broadening and finding activities of the junior high school. In this 
area the devices which have to the present been developed have fallen 
far short of the ideal which they serve partly because of dependence 
upon the time-consuming process of reading and partly because of 
lack of availability of individuals on the staff of a school who can ade- 
quately present the necessary materials. The sound picture would 
seem to contribute to the solution of both these difficulties. 

Other mass situations in which the student so frequently loses sight 
of the forest because of the multitude of trees will occur to the reader. 
Only one more will be mentioned here. This is the field of profes- 
sional training of teachers. The possibilities of bringing typical class- 
room situations from all over the world for study and analysis is 
one which has already been given some attention by teacher-training 
institutions. Gesell’s pictures of child development are another out- 
standing example of the adaptability of the sound picture for pre- 
senting such situations en masse. Similar applications have been 
made to training in other professions. Perhaps the outstanding ex- 
amples are in the field of surgery, in which pictures of the same opera- 
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tion performed under varying conditions have been gathered for the 
advantage of students in training. 


DEMONSTRATION OF DIFFICULT PROCESSES 


The potentialities of sound pictures as a means of demonstrating 
dificult processes are now being pioneered at a number of points, 
Ordinary instructional techniques are notoriously lacking in their 
adaptability to showing sound and motion and the two codrdinated 
in their natural form. For example, the writer is rare who can 
describe the action of molecules in such a way that the conception of 
the genius is carried over to the ordinary person. Physical laborato. 
ries in our universities have struggled with this problem by developing 
mechanical devices of one sort or another. Teachers have struggled 
with it by using blackboard illustrations and wavings of the arms. 
None of these devices compares in its effectiveness with the poten- 
tialities of the cartograph of Mickey Mouse fame. The pictures re. 
cently developed by the physical science division of the University of 
Chicago which utilizes the cartograph extensively shows how the 
moving picture fills a long-felt need, making available to the great 
mass of students of the physical sciences in our high schools, small 
colleges, and adult groups that which was less adequately available 
heretofore to the small group of students in our great universities. 
The potentialities of the picture arts in stepping up slow motion, as 
in showing the growth of plants, brings within the conception of small 
children life activity which has heretofore been withheld from all 
but the most imaginative. It is doubtful whether anyone can see the 
life cycle of a plant unfolding before his very eyes without the feel- 
ing of having come closer to the organism. Gesell’s pictures of chil- 
dren at various ages, which in themselves have something of the char- 
acter of stop-motion cartography, may well develop into something 
similar for the unfolding human. The stepping down of motion by 
means of slow-motion photography has similar potentialities. The 
demonstration of the handling of musical instruments by experts who 
not only know the technique but the art of producing authentic music 
has possibilities for instruction and the setting of authentic standards 
at one and the same time that have heretofore been available to only 
the few. What this may mean for the development of the musical 
abilities of the nation is a thought for a Caesar to conjure with. The 
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sibility of cartography in bringing the infinite within the ken of the 
individual has been demonstrated by the group of astronomical pic- 
tures which have been developed. 


The above points at which the new communication process of the 
sound picture potentially impinges upon the educational system by 
no means exhaust the possibilities. Stress in this article has been given 
to the possibilities it offers for avoiding the most obvious inherent 
difficulties of the reading process on the one hand and the presenta- 
tion of materials which for one reason or another fall outside the 
range of insight of the normal individual on the other. The possibili- 
ties of effecting class size in the introduction of one phase of the 
work of master teachers and other similar problems are omitted not 
for their lack of importance, but because these are the realms into 
which current investigations are already dipping deeply. 
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EDUCATION AND THE NEW DEAL* 


By LLOYD N. MORRISETT 


Assistant in Secondary Education, Teachers College 


ARCH 4, 1933 rang up the curtain on a new phase of Ameri- 

can life. It ushered in the New Deal, an astonishing and 

most important step in government. Since then we have watched 

the rapidly shifting scenes in Washington. We have witnessed the 

mapping out of the campaign against the depression and its evil, 
vicious, devastating influences upon our people. 

The old order is passing; no more “every man for himself and 
the devil take the hindermost”; no more “rugged individualism,” 
with its peaks of untold wealth for the few and poverty for the 
many. ‘The new order, we know not exactly what, is in the offing. 
Only a few months ago we would have joined in the chorus and called 
it “rank socialism.” One of our metropolitan dailies states that a 
year ago American business men would have said, “Such things may 
be all very well in Russia under Stalin, in Italy under Mussolini, or 
in Turkey under Kemal Pasha, but none of that for us in free 
America.” But to-day we, the American people, have accepted the 
New Deal, and are liking it. 

You may well ask, “What is the New Deal’? I choose to answer 
in the phraseology of Dean Russell, who recently said, “The New 
Deal is no empty phrase. It is the practical application to the prob- 
lems of our day of the intelligence, the idealism, and the self-sacrifice 
of our people, of our leaders and followers.” And thus education 
enters the picture. 

To-day under the New Deal educational leadership is and will be 
one of two types: either an alert, virile, aggressive, dynamic, farsee- 
ing, idealistic force dedicated to the welfare and prosperity of the 
great masses of American citizens, or a timid, puny, impotent force. 
As advocates of public education, we should exert a leadership which 
will bring about as part of the New Deal the realization of what 


* An address delivered at the Teachers College Men's Dinner, Summer Session, 1933. 
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Dean Russell terms “the ideal of American democracy, our responsi- 
bility to the common people, equal opportunities for every boy and 
ir 

, But let us examine our leadership and take inventory of its policies. 
Commissioner Zook, speaking before the Institute on Administration 
of Public Education, said: ““The educational leadership of the coun- 
try has been a /ittle lax in appreciating the opportunities offered it by 
the National Industrial Recovery Act.” I think the Commissioner 
was a bit mild. Personally, so far as I have been able to observe, 
educational leadership by and large has been not only lax, but at times 
sound asleep. 

Education has failed to assume an important role in the New Deal, 
when it should be leading the way. I submit that educational leader- 
ship has failed to grasp and realize the greatest opportunities offered 
it in our generation. 

First, Congress as a part of the New Deal appropriated three 
billions of dollars to be used under the National Recovery Act. Some 
eight hundred millions of this are to be used on reforestation projects, 
the primary purpose of which is to put men to work. Reforestation 
is of value; but the preservation of youth will yield more worth-while 
dividends. Education should have had enough money to rehouse the 
rural schools of the nation. Such a project would put as many men 
to work, if not more, than reforestation. It would also stimulate 
allied trades and industries, and serve the American people for 
generations. 

But, while reforestation is in progress and the reforestation camps 
are crowded with young manhood of this country, there should be a 
concurrent educational program, serving this portion of our youth. 
Our educational leadership should see to it that a portion of their 
time each day is devoted to a type of education suited to their needs. 
We should set up and administer an educational program for these 
young men, employed by the Federal Government, which would 
acquaint them with, and give them an understanding of, the National 
Recovery Act and the causes and trends of our present political, 
social, and economic life. Without such a program we are offering 
this portion of our youth as prey to communism, Fascism, and 
ignorance. 

Second, the President is now organizing the industrial and business 
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life of the nation. To date education has presented neither a code 
nor its case. Nothwithstanding that education is a most important 
business of the nation, in the public mind it is not associated with re. 
covery and the New Deal. 

Third, public education is, and has been for some time, at the 
mercy of bankers and industrialists. The tactics of these groups in 
the city of Chicago have been productive of untold misery for many, 
The plight of thousands of our fellow teachers in Chicago is a blot on 
the escutcheon of American public education. For it there is and can 
be no defense. 

For the past quarter of a century Teachers College has been the 
beacon of educational progress. It has extended its influence for 
good to the four corners of the earth. Its ideals have revamped the 
educational thought of the nation. But to-day, as I see it, under the 
New Deal, Teachers College faces a new as well as its greatest chal- 
lenge and most fruitful opportunity. The New Deal challenges 
Teachers College to lead the way in training the nation’s educational 
leadership for a new social and economic order. As the President 
discovers the forgotten man, Teachers College must discover and 
minister unto the forgotten child. 

We teachers have a part in the program of American education. 
Under the New Deal our part becomes an obligation and a responsi- 
bility that we can neither shirk nor pass on to other leadership or to 
Teachers College. It is our professional opportunity. We must 
accept it. Briefly I outline our part in the program as follows: 

1. Let us frankly admit that we have been playing with the curric- 
ulum for ten years and that it is still essentially the same old wine in 
new and decorated bottles. 

2. Let us build a curriculum that will help boys and girls to live— 
a curriculum that will make a difference in the thinking, attitudes, and 
lives of boys and girls, a curriculum suited to the needs of the 1933 
model of American youth. 

3. It is our obligation to remove the dollar sign from education 
and to instill into the thinking of both youth and adults that the pri- 
mary benefits to be derived from education are: first, democracy, 
meaning social equality; second, the development of ways and means 
of enjoying life more fully and living it more abundantly; and third, 
vocational advantages. 
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4. We must think of our rewards in terms of spiritual values and 
service rendered rather than in terms of material values. 

5. We must rededicate our faith in public education to the end that 
education may be the chief creative factor in the development of the 
rising political, social, and economic orders. 

6. Let us see to it that the allegiance of education is not given to 
small, although powerful and influential, groups; but let us solicit 
and secure for education the favor and support of labor and the 
great masses of the American people. This means a close alliance 
with organized American labor. 

7. Let us encourage and develop the junior college to the end that 
we may reclaim for society the 250,000 late adolescents, many of 
whom are high school graduates who are to-day nomads roaming the 
highways. 

8. Let us create an appeal on the part of the fathers and mothers 
of the nation to the end that the Federal Government may deem it 
as wise to pay boys to go to school as it is to pay boys to dig up trees. 

g. As we ask for additional state and federal money for education 
we must offer a meaningful, realistic educational program which the 
American people will understand, which they will want, and for which 
they will be willing and glad to pay. 

10. Let us make it our business to interpret our schools, their 
courses, activities, policies, and purposes to the public in terms of the 
common people. As a pledge of faith on our part, let us take the 
people into our confidence and guarantee to them a full and complete 
understanding of our schools and their programs. 

Finally, I quote from Dean Russell's address on “Federal Financ- 
ing of Education.” “By the true interpretations of the traditions 
of the past, by the needs of normal times, by the urgency of the de- 
pression, we conclude that substantial financial support of our public 
schools, state universities, and other agencies of our program of edu- 
cation should at once become a part of the program for recovery; 
that the Federal Government should make grants at once for this 
purpose in almost any form, and that looking forward to more normal 
times, studies should be undertaken to determine irregularities that 
exist from state to state and methods necessary to surmount them.” 

Let us lead the American people in demanding that education vig- 
orously assume its part in the New Deal. 
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New Studies in Education 


SOME OF THE INFLUENCES OF THE REQUIREMENTS 
AND EXAMINATIONS OF THE COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD* 


ON MATHEMATICS IN SECONDARY 


HERE are prevalent, today, conflict- 

ing views concerning the effects of 
extramural examinations upon the teach- 
ing of secondary school subjects. The 
purpose of this study is to determine the 
particular effects and influences of the 
College Entrance Board examinations in 
mathematics upon the teaching of sec- 
ondary school mathematics. 

The data for the study were obtained 
from the following sources: (a) reports, 
documents, and examination questions of 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board; (6) textbooks in secondary 
school mathematics; (c) state and city 
courses of study for secondary school 
mathematics; (d) questionnaires to 
curriculum specialists and to superin- 
tendents and heads of departments of 
mathematics in schools from which the 
candidates for the College Board exami- 
nations come; (¢) articles in magazines 
and particularly those in The Mathe- 
matics Teacher on the teaching of 
mathematics in the secondary school; 
(f) textbooks on the teaching of mathe- 
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matics; (g) literature on secondary edu- 
cation; (h) personal contact with super- 
intendents and teachers who have taught 
in schools which prepared candidates for 
the College Entrance Board examina- 
tions; and (i) observation of classrcom 
work, 


FINDINGS 


There appears to be no question as to 
whether the requirements and examina- 
tions of the College Entrance. Exami- 
nation Board do or do not influence the 
mathematics of the secondary schools. 
Practically all superintendents and teach- 
ers were of the opinion that some in- 
fluence was exerted. More than fifty 
per cent believed this influence to be 
great. 

More weight has been given by au- 
thors of textbooks in secondary algebra 
and geometry to the requirements of the 
College Entrance Examination Board 
than to any other set of requirements. 

The definite goals set by the Board 
requirements have stimulated certain 


* Leslie Harper Whitcraft, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 
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teachers to do better teaching. These 
same requirements, however, have 
tended to interfere with the best teach- 
ing of another group of teachers by 
retarding work of a creative nature and 
by forcing their attention upon the ex- 
aminations of the Board. 

There is evidence that progress in the 
teaching of secondary mathematics has 
been retarded by some obsolete mate- 
rial being retained in the College Board 
examinations since the 1923 require- 
ments. 

In the schools from which the candi- 
dates for the College Entrance Board 
examinations come, the examinations 
have brought greater emphasis upon the 
following topics in algebra: formulas, 
graphs, simultaneous equations, factor- 
ing, fractions, the function concept, 
quadratics, radicals, series, binomial 
theorem, logarithms, and verbal prob- 
lems. At the same time they have been 
partly responsible for less emphasis be- 


ing given to the topics of highest com- 
mon factor and least common multiple. 

Certain schools devote one entire se- 
mester to cramming for the College 
Board examinations. 

Some schools do not differentiate be- 
tween those students not going to college 
and those who intend to go to college, 
the preparation being the same for all. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION 


The study shows that the great major- 
ity of high school pupils, those who will 
not go to college, have not received as 
much consideration as those students who 
will go to college. More attention 
should be given to organizing courses 
that will meet the needs of this group. 

This study should lead to further study 
in an attempt to relieve the secondary 
schools of the excessive amount of time 
and attention they are now giving to 
preparation for the College Entrance 
Board examinations. 


THE CASE METHOD TECHNIQUE IN PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING* 


A SURVEY OF THE USE OF CASE STUDIES AS A METHOD OF INSTRUCTION 
IN SELECTED FIELDS AND A STUDY OF ITS APPLICATION IN A 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE purposes of this study are (1) 
to survey the use of the case method 
in education and certain comparable 
fields in order to arrive at a clearer un- 
derstanding of the term, and to discover 
the underlying facts and principles, with 


the aim of making a better application 
of this method in teacher training; and 
(2) to describe and evaluate the case 
method used at the New Jersey State 
Teachers College at Montclair, with a 
view to (a) continuing or modifying the 


* By D. Henryetta Sperle, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 


cation, No. 571. 
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present use, and (b) recommending to 
similar institutions a technique valuable 
in the training of teachers. 

As used in this investigation, a case 
study or case problem is the careful de- 
scription, definition, and interpretation 
of an actual condition or situation. By 
the case method is meant the use of case 
studies or case problems reported from 
first-hand experience with the person or 
situation involved as the basic material, 
an analysis of which reveals the funda- 
mental principles and assumptions upon 
which rest the practices or work of the 
profession. It is essentially a laboratory 
method in that the student not only 
studies this source material collected 
from his experience and that of others, 
but parallels this study with the appli- 
cation of the principles derived to the 
activities in which he engages as part of 
his practical preparation for his profes- 
sion or work. 

The study is divided into four parts: 
a brief survey of the use of the case 
method in the fields of law, medicine, 
sociology, and psychology; a brief pres- 
entation of the use of the case method 
in the field of education—in dealing with 
individual problems in the schools, in 
guidance work, in the work of the visit- 
ing teacher, and in the in-service train- 
ing of teachers; an example of the case 
method in education as developed, ap- 
plied, and evaluated in the New Jersey 
State Teachers College at Montclair; 
the summary and conclusions, the recom- 
mendations, and the suggestions for 
further studies which have grown out 
of this investigation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


With the ever-changing emphasis upon 
the individual has come a changed con- 


ception of the rdle of the teacher. If 
schools are to have skillful teachers with 
a broadened vision of their ‘work, 
teacher-training institutions must con- 
sciously include those elements in their 
programs which will result in a realiza- 
tion of such objectives. The use of case 
studies or case problems from the stu- 
dent-teaching field is of distinct value in 
such a program of teacher-training. 

The evaluation by students of the case 
method technique as used at the New 
Jersey State Teachers College at Mont- 
clair shows results in the following di- 
rections: Students grow in ability to 
recognize, analyze, and solve problems in 
their teaching situations; they take an 
active and objective part in their own 
professional and personal development; 
they develop leadership and intelligent 
followship through the give-and-take re- 
lationships set up by this technique; the 
program of training is made more 
meaningful by the use of case problems 
that are contributed from the student- 
teaching field; campus conferences in 
which the main activities are based on 
the case problems encountered during the 
intervening period are very valuable; 
the college courses of instruction are pro- 
fessionalized not merely in theory but 
in fact. 

The evaluation by staff members of 
the case method technique as used at the 
New Jersey State Teachers College at 
Montclair shows that case problems are: 
a means of keeping the college staff in 
touch with the actual situation in the 
public schools of the state; a means of 
keeping the college staff in close touch 
with the students during their super- 
vised teaching; a practical aid in cur- 
riculum revision and construction; a 
means of furnishing vital material to 
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aid in the professionalization of subject 
matter; a means of unifying the work of 
the various phases of the training pro- 
gram; a valuable aid in determining the 
administrative policies of the insti- 
tution. 

As a result of this study it is recom- 


mended that the case method technique 
as used at Montclair be continued with 
a few modifications. It is further 
recommended that other similar institu- 
tions may profitably adapt the case 
method technique to their training 
programs. 


THE PREPARATION AND WORK OF ALABAMA HIGH 
SCHOOL TEACHERS* 


rang study presents an analysis of 
the factors and conditions underly- 
ing the preparation and work of teach- 
ers in the public high schools of 
Alabama. It also proposes certain ad- 
justments, on the basis of this analysis, 
which are designed to improve the pres- 
ent program for the training of high 
school teachers in the state. 

The status of public high school teach- 
ers for the year 1928-1929 with respect 
to training, certification, experience, 
tenure, and salary was determined. An 
examination was made of the subjects 
and subject-combinations taught by these 
teachers. Other phases of the study in- 
clude a careful analysis of the training of 
a representative group of these teachers 
in terms of courses making up their 
undergraduate preparation and total se- 
mester hours in each, the extent to 
which teachers teach major and minor 
college subjects, and effect of subject- 
specialization upon teaching success. 


FINDINGS 


Among the findings of the study are the 
following: 


1. Approximately four-fifths of these 
teachers held at least the Bachelor’s de- 
gree, while 15.7 per cent had less than 
three years’ training beyond high school. 

2. There appears to be a definite con- 
nection between low salaries on one 
hand and short tenure and limited ex- 
perience on the other. 

3. Alabama high school teachers are 
relatively inexperienced, have short ten- 
ure, and are underpaid. 

4. Rural teachers are markedly below 
city teachers in experience, tenure, and 
salary. 

5. Approximately one-half of these 
teachers taught a single subject. Ala- 
bama high schools compare favorably 
with those of other states in this respect. 

6. One-half of the teachers included 
in this study taught their major college 
subject, while one-fourth taught subjects 
for which they had less specialized train- 
ing than a college minor. In some sub- 
jects teachers had no undergraduate 
specialization whatever. 

7. The undergraduate preparation of 
these teachers shows little evidence of 
definite planning or grouping of subjects. 


* By Henry Clifton Pannell, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 


Education, No. 551. 
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8. According to the estimates of prin- 
cipals and state supervisors of secondary 
education, teachers having larger 
amounts of subject specialization were 
more effective teachers than those hav- 
ing smaller amounts. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The data suggest the need particularly 
of the following adjustments: 

1. The state should maintain definite 
minimum standards for the training of 
high school teachers. All institutions en- 
gaged in such training should be re- 
quired to meet these minimum standards. 

2. The minimum standard qualifica- 
tion for high school teachers in Alabama 
should be fixed at graduation from an 
approved college or university maintain- 
ing professional curricula for the train- 
ing of high school teachers. 

3. The state should define on the basis 
of existing conditions in the high schools 
the different teaching jobs (or fields). 


4. Appropriate curricula designed to 
prepare teachers for these teaching posi- 
tions should then be developed and the 
plan of certification so adjusted as to 
certify teachers in the fields for which 
they have had specialized training only, 

5. Year to year studies of the relative 
supply and demand of high school teach- 
ers should be made, and this information 
furnished teacher-training agencies in 
Alabama for use in guiding prospective 
high school teachers. 

6. A sound minimum salary schedule 
designed to reward successful teaching 
experience, individual merit, and training 
should be adopted for the high schools of 
Alabama. 

The state has definitely accepted the 
responsibility for the preparation of high 
school teachers. These adjustments are 


in line with this accepted responsibility. 


and with the state’s further obligation to 
provide opportunities on a _ secondary 
level for all the children of the state. 


Teachers College im the News 


COMPILED BY CLYDE R. MILLER 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
“Teachers College, as an institution, holds no position, advocates no theory of educa- 


tion. It selects its faculty and, as every such institution must, permits each member 
untrammeled to present whatever his reflections and his researches lead him to believe.” 


From the New York Sun— 


Instability in Schools Seen 


What American education most needs 
during the present period of rapid social 
change is the cultivation of “sales re- 
sistance” to educational nostrums and 
cure-alls, even though these panaceas 
are proposed by professors of education, 
‘Dr. William C. Bagley, himself a pro- 
fessor of education at Teachers College, 
believes. 

Speaking before more than three 
hundred members of the administration 
and elementary principals’ sections of the 
southeastern zone of the New York 
State Teachers Association at a lunch- 
eon held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, Dr. 
Bagley contended that the most marked 
defect of American education to-day is 
its confusion as to aims and content. A 
stabilized curriculum is essential to meet 
present needs, he said. 

The notion that each community 
should have a different curriculum is 
“not only silly, but tragic,” Dr. Bagley 
maintained. He suggested the advisabil- 
ity of a single elementary school curricu- 
lum, common to the country as a whole, 
and pointed to the effectiveness of such 
a policy in the educational system of 
France. 

“Judged by the criterion of getting 
what it sets out to get, the school sys- 
tem of France is easily the most efficient 
in the world,” he said. “Its elementary 


schools succeed in developing among the 
children of the masses a command of the 
mother tongue for which our schools 
strive in vain. Another achievement is 
recorded in the statistics of book publi- 
cation. The per capita consumption of 
solid reading matter is much higher in 
France than with us. Still another 
probable achievement of the mass schools 
is reflected in the statistics of crime. 
Since the establishment of universal ed- 
ucation in 1880, there has been a 
steady decrease in serious crime.” © 

Answering specifically the question 
implied in the topic of his address, 
“What is the task of education in a 
period of rapid social change?” Dr. 
Bagley stated that it is a stabilizing 
function. 

“The very time to avoid chaos in the 
schools is when something akin to chaos 
rages in the social environment,” he 
said. “The very time to emphasize in 
the schools the values that are relatively 
stable and abiding is when the social en- 
vironment is full of uncertainty, and 
when standards are crumbling. 

“The most marked defect of American 
education to-day is its confusion as to 
aims and content. Like big business, 
American education went on a regular 
jamboree during the golden decade. 
About 1920 certain college professors 
of education proclaimed themselves to 
be specialists in curriculum revision. 
Now professors of education have much 
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to account for, but these particular pro- 
fessors who became curriculum special- 
ists have succeeded in messing things up 
worse than any of the others. 

“Their technique was interesting,” he 
went on. “As guides of committees of 
teachers in local school systems they 
would direct the reconstruction of the 
programs of study, generally from the 
standpoint of the needs of the local com- 
munity. A favorite procedure was to 
have the teachers draw up long lists of 
what they designated as educational 
‘objectives.’ Some of these lists will be 
amusing reading to the future historians 
of education. The curriculum revision 
fad, however, spread quickly through- 
out the country, and to-day there are no 
fewer than 35,000 different curricula on 
file in the curriculum library of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

“Now the notion that each community 
must have a curriculum all its own is 
not only silly, but tragic. It neglects 
two important needs. ‘The first is the 
need of a democracy for many common 
elements in the culture of all the people 
to the end that they may discuss collec- 
tive problems in terms that will convey 
common meanings. 

“The second need is extremely prac- 
tical. It is the need of recognizing the 


fact that American people simply will not- 


‘stay put.’ They are the most mobile 
people in the world. Even in a relatively 
stable community in the Middle West it 
has been found that more than half the 
pupils in the eighth grade had attended 
school in two or more communities, and 
other studies find much higher propor- 
tions of mobile pupils. Under these con- 
ditions failure to have a large measure 
of uniformity in school subjects and 
grade-placement is a gross injustice to 
at least 10,000,000 school children at 
the present time.” 

Dr. N. L. Englehardt, professor of 
education at Teachers College, speaking 
before the health and physical education 
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section of the Association, declared that 
school officials in the past failed to super. 
vise health education programs suff. 
ciently, that is, they did not devote suf. 
ficient time to the consideration of the 
programs and to the interlocking of the 
physical education programs with the 
remainder of the work of the school, 
Physical education used to be regarded 
purely as recreation rather than as a 
subject of the curriculum out of which 
might be built desirable purposes and 
ideals, he said. 


From the New York Times— 


Tolerance Urged as School Study 


Recognition of Contributions to Cul- 
ture of Various Races Stressed 


Recognition of the cultural contribu- 
tions of various races as a means of pro- 
moting tolerance was suggested at a 
seminar course on intergroup programs, 
sponsored by the National Conference 
of Jews and Christians in Teachers Col- 
lege. 

Mrs. Rachel DuBois, Teachers Col- 
lege instructor in extramural courses, and 
Mr. Willard W. Beatty, superintendent 
of schools, Bronxville, N. Y., emphasized 
the need for teaching tolerant attitudes in 
the public schools. 

“With the diversity of religious and 
racial groups in this country,” Mrs. Du- 
Bois said, “tolerance and understanding 
demand some appreciation of the group 
contributions in culture and learning. It 
is the duty of the schools to contribute 
to a recognition of the values which are 
derived from diversity in the various 
racial groups.” 

Mr. Beatty suggested that Italian, 
Polish, and other languages be made as 
much a part of secondary school cur- 
ricula as French and German. He also 
suggested an attitude on the part of mem- 
bers of a minority group which would 
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regard their “rejection” not as a result 
of their “inferiority” but rather as a re- 
sult of “the other person’s ignorance.” 

“You need faith in the value of your 
racial contributions as an antidote to 
inferiority,’ Mr. Beatty said. 

At another round table, led by Dr. Paul 
M. Limbert, professor of philosophy and 
religion at New College, the observation 
was that children are racially and re- 
ligiously tolerant until the age of fifteen. 
Home life was held responsible for seg- 
regation after this age, and to over- 
come this influence it was suggested that 
the schools foster an appreciation of all 
racial and religious groups. 

Rabbi Isidor B. Hoffman of Cor- 
nell University felt that religious text- 
books contained materials which encour- 
age prejudices, and that their editors 
should be pressed for changes in content. 
He thought that universal problems 
should be discussed in churches and syna- 
gogues as a basis for a better understand- 
ing between races. 

Mrs. Grace Sloan Overton of the 
Greater New York Federation of 
Churches suggested an indirect approach 
to the problem of religious understand- 
ing. Instead of discussing differences of 
various creeds she felt that young people’s 
groups in the churches should consider 
problems which their communities had in 
common. 

Mr. R. H. Edwards, director of Cornell 
University United Religious Work, said 
that since 1919 Cornell had advanced 
further than any other institution of 
higher learning in the country in promot- 
ing mutual understanding and aid be- 
tween religious groups. He described 
the board of governors, with represen- 
tatives of nine denominations, which spon- 
sors and supervises the work. 

“We are not so naive,” Mr. Edwards 


said, “as to think we are going to alter 


materially these great historic groups. 
We recognize differences, but we do not 
emphasize them.” 


Mr. Frank Olmstead of the Student 
Y. M. C. A., speaking at another group 
meeting, felt that friendly contacts made 
on college campuses should help to over- 
come prejudices and discriminations. 

The two-day seminar was directed by 
Dr. Benson Y. Landis, research secretary 
of the National Conference of Jews and 
Christians. 


From the New York Sun— 


Education for Service Urged 


Education which instills in children 
solely the idea that knowledge should 
be converted into financial gain in later 
life must give way to a new philosophy 
based upon education for its own sake 
and for the sake of rendering social 
service. 

This was the opinion expressed by Dr. 
Charles C. Tillinghast, principal of the 
Horace Mann School for Boys, at a 
meeting of the school’s Parents’ Asso- 
ciation, held in the Horace Mann Audi- 
torium. Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds, princi- 
pal of the Horace Mann School, which 
includes the elementary grades and the 
girls’ high school, declared that schools 
must find new pathways toward old 
educational goals. 

Discussing the need for a new phi- 
losophy of education, particularly in view 
of changing social and economic condi- 
tions, Dr. Tillinghast said: “Two things 
stand out with definite clearness: the 
first, that we must educate better for 
leisure time, the second that we must 
help our young people to find real values 
in life other than those of financial 
returns. 

“Every indication leads one to believe 
that working hours are going to be short- 
ened, and the school has a definite prob- 
lem to train young people both in terms 
of proficiency in physical sports as well 
as in discrimination of the value of pleas- 
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ures, to the end that the greater amount 
of leisure time may be sensibly employed. 

“It is also clear that the amassing of 
great wealth, if it were ever a desirable 
goal, cannot now so be regarded. It 
seems to me that we should, then, build 
up our philosophies and shape our prac- 
tices that we may make our young people 
self-reliant, wholesome, discriminating, 
and able to see that the finest things in 
life are not those that can be expressed 
in terms of huge salaries or tremendous 
personal wealth. 

“Young people should, then, rather 
be led to see that the finest goal which 
can be realized is the making of a real 
contribution to the general good of the 
social order of which an individual is a 
part.” 

Discussing the topic “Shall We Ed- 
ucate for New Goals?” Dr. Reynolds 
declared that a fundamental goal of ed- 
ucation is and has been the establishment 
of a social state. There have, however, 
been countless theories concerning pos- 
sible ways in which this goal could be 
attained, he added. 

Asserting that the Sermon on the 
Mount was one such theory, Dr. Rey- 
noids declared that the fundamental 
principle it contained is heard anew to- 
day in the phrase, “From each according 
to his ability; to each according to his 
need.” 

“President Roosevelt told us recently 
that the administrative program is built 
on old and tried principles,” Dr. Rey- 
nolds said. “Most good goals have been 
old ones. It is only the pathway that 
is new. 

“Selfishness, greed, exploitation, crime, 
evil—these mankind has ever sought to 
overcome. Old and wrong ideals of 
self-aggrandizement, success and _ indi- 
vidual accumulation have stood in the 
way. I believe our task is to hold to the 
old and tried goals and to lead our chil- 
dren along new paths that these goals 
may be attained.” 
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From the New Haven Courier. 
Times— 


Schools in Depression 


The New Haven section of the annual 
state teachers’ convention, ably arranged 
under the direction of Wilfred A. Moody, 
principal of Bassett Street School, 
brought state teachers and New Have 
citizens a series of significant talks. The 
majority were, of course, concerned with 
such technical subjects as classroom 
technique and teachers’ organizations, 
and were thus of major interest to teach. 
ers themselves. But the address of Dr. 
John K. Norton of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, surveying the na- 
tional situation and discussing general 
policy, should be of abiding interest to 
all parents and other citizens. 

As chairman of the emergency com- 
mission of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Norton was the proper 
spokesman on national trends. While 
New Haven may be proud that it is 
maintaining its school services at a high 
level, it must recognize that educational 
work has been vitally crippled in many 
sections of the country. Salaries below 
even the minimum wage of the industrial 
codes, buildings now closed and those in 
use grossly overcrowded show, he said, 
that many public school systems have 
slipped back to the status of eighteenth 
century pauper institutions. The public 
ity featuring the NRA abolition of child 
labor must not obscure the fact that the 
schools which ought to make use of the 
leisure thus freed are in no condition to 
do this. 

“This situation presents a great chal- 
lenge to education.” It must be answered 
in two ways. First, we must recognize 
that a technological civilization cannot 
endure if the majority of our people do 
not appreciate the importance of tech- 
nology. The schools must thus realize 
their opportunity to teach the importance 
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of the new economy. Second, all pupils 
must be “inoculated with a spirit of vig- 
orous but constructive dissatisfaction 
with any system of government or eco- 
nomics” which does not make the most 
of the possibilities of this new economy. 

“Vigorous but constructive . . .” The 
accent, we believe, should be upon the 
latter. Economic discontent inevitably 
breeds vigorous dissatisfaction. But mere 
vigor is in itself dangerous, expresses it- 
self in destruction of the existent govern- 
ment or economy. What is needed is 
constructive dissatisfaction, a form of 
disciplined criticism which relates edu- 
cation to the whole social background in 
the progress obviously at hand. 


From the Newark News— 


The Best Time to Learn—Now 


A new type of schooling is called for by 
Dean William F. Russell of Teachers 
College in his annual report. Unless the 
New Deal develops it, he says, the grow- 
ing concentration of power in the Federal 
government is almost certain to degener- 
ate into tyranny. He holds that the tra- 
ditional education is inadequate to meet 
present conditions. Unless it is super- 
seded by something better fitted to the 
times, the future of democratic govern- 
ment is dark. 

Making a new system of education 
overnight is a pretty big order, larger, we 
imagine, than the NRA, with all due re- 
pect to its courage in undertaking big 
things, would like to tackle. However, 
this is a grand time to be getting an edu- 
cation, whether under the old system, a 
new system, or in a more informal way. 
Not for a long time, if ever, have ac- 
cepted ideas been challenged as they are 
being challenged now. The schools in the 
main have been going along, handing out 
orthodox economic and political ideas, 
time-honored and sanctioned by long ac- 
ceptance, and possessing for the most part 


an academic interest. Suddenly some 
of the old stand-bys are questioned and 
newer ideas find indorsement in high 
places. Such dry subjects as economics 
and finance and politics become alive and 
juicy. They pop out of their cloistered 
retreats into the market places. They 
become first-page news and echo through 
the dining room and over the bridge 
tables. College professors, public men, 
financial authorities whang-bang one an- 
other, and a lively scrimmage is on. 

Happy should be the boys and girls 
who are privileged to have their disinter- 
ested minds opened at just this time. 
Theirs is the joy of hearing the professor 
lay the new theories against the historic 
backgrounds and of watching him defend 
the old against the new, or the new 
against the old as the case may be. What 
better atmosphere of education could 
there be than in the front seats of the 
arena where this battle is being waged? 
When there is a catch-as-catch-can intel- 
lectual fight, the system seems rather 
unimportant. 


From the New York Times— 
Our Crisis as a Study 


By Epmunp peS. BRUNNER 


Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


Educators are increasingly debating the 
relation of the schools to society, the re- 
sponsibility of the schools in connection 
with the present national emergency. 
Exhortations are many that the schools 
should influence the social order, that 
they should use controversial issues as 
curriculum material and even that the 
whole weight of organized public educa- 
tion should be thrown behind the present 
administration at Washington and its 
recovery program. 

But to date this agitation has remained 
in the exhortatory stage. Definite pro- 
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grams are all but nonexistent. Curricu- 
lum materials of the sort called for are 
not to be found. The education of young 
America as to the implications of these 
stirring times that affect youth no less 
than adults is left to chance. It depends 
on the individual’s own interest and on 
his contact with such sources of informa- 
tion as the newspaper, the radio, or cur- 
rent magazines. 

Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, soon will initiate a definite ex- 
periment in this field. The Bureau of 
Publications of that institution is issuing 
curriculum materials in the form of 
pamphlets for junior and senior high 
schools, as well as adult groups and 
college classes, based upon the New 
Deal legislation of the special session of 
Congress from March to June of this 
year. The general title is “National 
Crisis Series.” The project has been 
carried out under the direction of the 
present writer in association with Pro- 
fessor Herbert Bruner of Teachers Col- 
lege and Dr. L. C. Marshall. 

The idea back of the series is two- 
fold. It is believed that current history 
is of great importance to youth and that, 
despite its controversial aspects, it can 
be fittingly included in high school courses 
in civics, history, economics, or sociology. 

In this particular series each major 
law passed by the seventy-third session of 
Congress is discussed. The situation 
that called it forth is described. The 
provisions of the law are analyzed and 
illustrated. The workings of the law up 
to last September are recorded. Finally 
the chances of the law's success or failure 
are weighed. Equal weight has been 
given to both the pros and cons. Im- 
partiality has been the keynote. 

The laws have been grouped under 
five heads, and one pamphlet covers each 
main division in the senior high school 
and adult series. In the junior high 
school series there are but four pam- 
phlets. 
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The NRA and transportation acts 
form the subject of one pamphlet, the 
farm relief measures another, and unem- 
ployment and public works a third. Dis. 
cussion of money and banking and the 
measures for relief of various classes of 
debtors complete the series. 

It is hoped furthermore to study the 
uses of this material so as to answer 
questions as to how similar products 
should be used and on what grade levels, 
To this end half a dozen or more school 
systems of various types have agreed to 
use the material experimentally and re. 
port the results. The manuscripts were 
read by high school students before pub- 
lication. 

It is expected that there will also be 
experimentation in their use by adults, 
Some adult groups will use the high 
school series. In view of the rapidly in- 
creasing interest in adult education and 
the lack of materials designed specifi- 
cally for study and discussion groups of 
various types, such experimentation is 
important. 

That interest is keen in the whole en- 
terprise is shown by the fact that the 
announcement of the project has resulted 
in a deluge of letters from school systems 
all over the nation and from the labor 
and especially the farm press. 

Such curriculum materials are ob- 


viously of a somewhat temporary nature. | 


They will not answer the basic questions 
alluded to in the opening of this article. 
But the schools are not unaware of the 
necessity for action. The National So- 
ciety for the Study of Curriculum, affili- 
ated with the National Education Asso- 
ciation, has appointed a committee on 
curriculum revision under the chairman- 
ship of Professor Bruner. This com- 
mittee has not yet reported. Indeed, the 
first meeting is to be held only next 
month. It is probably safe to forecast, 
however, that certain trends which 
are already apparent will eventually 
become the issues which this committee 
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will face and perhaps intensify by its 
decisions. 

Recently there has been a decided 
trend, especially in the social studies, 
away from the strictly regimented sub- 
ject-matter categories of the past toward 
an integration of materials around major 
concepts. More than half the new courses 
of study in the social studies division 
received last year by the Curriculum 
Research Bureau at Teachers College 
were of this integrated type. Doubtless 
the committee will approve of this 
trend. 

It offers arresting possibilities. The 
conventional studies of shelter and hous- 
ing, for instance, can be expanded. Hous- 
ing involves financing problems of so- 
cial control through zoning and taxation, 
building codes and possibly labor rela- 
tions, kinds and costs and sources of ma- 
terials, wages of artisans, security of the 
family, and many factors of personality 
and psychology through planning, deco- 
rating, and furnishing. Arithmetic, ge- 
ography, history, economics, home eco- 
nomics, and other subjects can here be 
integrated around one of the central 
facts in the pupil’s experience—his own 
home. 

There are tendencies already to reduce 
the amount of time spent on certain sub- 
jects. Ancient history, for instance, is 
being supplanted by world history, in 
the courses of which detailed events are 
minimized and major trends and events 
are emphasized. 

In the schools of Bronxville, N. Y., 
after certain basic principles are mas- 
tered, the arithmetic class attacks first 
the problem of what a child costs. There 
are many social values accruing from 
such an approach. Procedures such as 
these will have their advocates in the 
coming meeting of the curriculum com- 
mittee. 

As stated, the results of this commit- 
tee’s work cannot be forecast, but the 
meeting is a significant one. Experi- 


mentation here and there in recent years 
has developed a body of experience that 
the builders of better curricula can use. 
They can help, too, in school economy, 
for, as conventionally organized and 
taught, some of the most expensive sub- 
jects in the school curriculum are the 
three R’s which the economy enthusiasts 
are sO anxious to restore to complete 
supremacy in our educational system. 
This Curriculum Revision Committee, 
therefore, faces a real opportunity to 
make its contribution in the service of 
American education. 


From the New York World- 
Telegram— 


Scores Teachers’ Strife 


Professor Hosic Urges Abandonment 
of Antiquated Ideas 


Factional strife, weakening teachers’ op- 
position to attacks on schools, was de- 
nounced by Dr. James F. Hosic, pro- 
fessor of education in charge of extra- 
mural courses at Teachers College, in a 
recently published study. 

Causes of differences among teachers, 
he declared, were the same disputes be- 
tween conservatives and progressives 
found in other fields. He particularly 
condemned university men and school 
administrators “who have become ena- 
moured of big business” and who tena- 
ciously cling to educational ideas of past 
centuries. 

“The social crisis,” Dr. Hosic wrote, 
“demands fearless and intelligent leader- 
ship. The educational world is hindered 
from doing its part by divided counsels. 
At a time when there should be a united 
front opposed to ignorant and selfish at- 
tacks upon the schools energy is wasted 
within the camp.” 
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From the New York Sun— 


School Routine Held a Burden 


Professor Gates Calls Oral Teaching 
Antiquated and Inefficient 


Teachers are laboring under a “crush- 
ing burden of routine” that should be 
lifted out of the classroom in the inter- 
ests of better instruction, in the opinion 
of Professor Arthur I. Gates of Teach- 
ers College. 

According to Professor Gates, much 
of the present procedure of the schools 
is antiquated and is bound to change in 
favor of more progressive methods. 
The “laborious oral method” of instruc- 
tion he particularly condemns, holding it 
to be a relic of the days when good text- 
books were scarce and expensive. 

Experimental evidence has indicated 
that the traditional belief in the superi- 
ority of oral instruction over other types 
is unsound, Dr. Gates said. 

“School has become a place in which 
teachers teach instead of a place where 
pupils learn,” Dr. Gates said. “Teachers 
must talk! Such is our tradition. The 
present American method is a product of 
necessity in the days when we had no 
good and inexpensive books and when 
practice exercises, effective printed dia- 
grams, pictures, charts, models, motion 
pictures, phonographs, dictaphones, and 
other such devices were unknown or at 
least unused.” 

Investigations performed by Dr. Gates 
have shown that pupils, even in the first 
grade, may learn to read without oral in- 
struction of any kind. While not advo- 
cating the complete disuse of oral instruc- 
tion, Dr. Gates observed that normal 
children can be equipped with material 
which will enable them to learn better 
than ever before with a small fraction of 
the teacher’s time and effort. 

“I believe that progress in this di- 
rection all through the grades and in 
every subject and activity is the prereq- 


uisite of substantial advance in educa. 
tion,” Dr. Gates declared. “Such a re. 
form will mean the emancipation of 
both the teacher and the pupil. It should 
be the means of liberating the pupil from 
the limitations of habitual dependence 
upon the teacher, which is a stifling re. 
sult of the oral tradition. 

“Pupils brought up under our present 
methods finish their school pathetically 
incapable of educating themselves. They 
have learned not how to learn but how 
to be taught. They have learned to ex. 
pect to be told what to do and how to do 
it; to be helped in finding and remedying 
their difficulties. Thrown upon their 
own resources, they are bewildered. 

“The newer plans enable children early 
to learn how to educate themselves, 
With every year they become more com- 
petent. They should leave school capa- 
ble of educating themselves and disposed 
to do so during the remainder of their 
lives.” 


From the New York Sun— 


Advocates Wider Science 
Teaching 


Dr. Powers Sees It Part of Liberal 
Education 


Enrichment of science courses in the ele- 
mentary high schools and colleges was 
advocated recently by Dr. S. Ralph Pow- 
ers, professor of natural sciences at 
Teachers College. 

Speaking at a conference on “The Edu- 
cation of Science Teachers” held at the 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Dr. 
Powers urged the development of a pro- 
gram of study in science “that will be 
recognized as a feature in a truly liberal 
education,” and the development of a 
program for the education of teachers 
that “will enable them to meet the re- 
sponsibilities associated with their work 
of imparting liberal education.” 


= 
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“In the search for curriculum material, 
attention is focused upon social problems 
and the needs and interests of children 
seeking an education that will enable 
them to take their place in society,” said 
Dr. Powers. 

“All the areas of science must receive 
recognition in this program, but attention 
is directed especially to certain areas that 
have been, in large measure, neglected. 
These neglected areas include anthropol- 
ogy, history of science, geology, astron- 
omy, and some phases of technology and 
engineering.” 


From the San Francisco (Calif.) 
Monitor— 


The State of the Nation 


That confusion is the national state of 
mind is the conclusion to which we have 
come after interviewing about seventy 
men, nearly all of national renown and 
all certainly acknowledged as leaders in 
their lines of endeavor. 

It would be more interesting to our 
readers to name the men and give the 
interviews as they were spoken, leaving 
the problem of drawing conclusions to 
the readers. But, the interviews were 
granted precisely on the condition that 
names should not be used and that the 
interviewer might write only on his own 
responsibility. It is for this reason that 
what appears in the papers is for the 
most part propaganda. Courageous men 
are cautious about sponsoring any atti- 
tude that might prove destructive; timid 
men of whom there are plenty are 
frankly afraid, for there are malevolent 
forces loose in this country justifying 
fear. The fact of the matter is that a 
REVOLUTION is in progress as pro- 
found as the French and Russian rev- 
olutions. The reason for confusion is 
that various groups contend for mastery, 
and no one knows what the issue will be. 


Only two cities in this country are im- 
portant—Washington and New York. 
Up to now during this presidential ad- 
ministration Washington has been most 
important. These two cities are dynamic; 
they are sources of positive ambitious 
thought and power. . .. 

Too many young professorial and 
bookish theorists loaded up the recovery 
administrations. They were the only 
ones as a rule who could afford to be in 
Washington save a few very rich men. 
The consequence is that many of the 
codes will have to be recoded, adding 
to the confusion, and further retarding 
business commitments. There will prob- 
ably be needed a weeding out of person- 
nel beginning at the top, less ballyhoo, and 
the formation of a philosophy. That 
can either be derived from the papal 
encyclicals or from the socialized state 
conspirators of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, who, with the lessons of 
Russia to draw on, are planning an 
American version of the monstrous state. 

As we write Gerard Swope is sponsor- 
ing a Fascist conception of the juridical 
order of industry akin to the Italian 
model. It will be better than what we 
have or what might emanate from John 
Dewey’s citadel, if union labor could be 
cleaned up and based on the philosophy 
in the encyclicals. . . . 

The professorial radicals must have 
known what Mr. Swope had in mind 
because they have been howling against 
the Fascist State. A week ago it was 
said at Columbia that the NRA was a 
washout due to the chiseling instincts 
of the great American people; many men 
of good will toward the President were 
reluctantly conceding that this was true. 

Mr. Swope speaks at the crisis and 
may put over his super-chamber of com- 
merce utilizing the continuing popularity 
of the President and of the NRA among 
the people in industrial centers. 

The recommendations of a committee 
of the Consumers’ Advisory Board con- 
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tained criticism approaching even more 
closely to the Fascist system of economic 
planning. 

The other likely alternative is the 
Great Radical Conspiracy. We live in 
fantastic times, but this conspiracy, 
openly discussed, is the most fantastic 

Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, is regarded by many solid men as 
the greatest extant cesspool of all that 
is not true. Every philosophical heresy 
is here given a new name and a new 
technical verbiage for the mystification 
and fascination of the ignorant, such as 
we have in the Commonwealth Club of 
California. 

The purpose of the professors at Col- 
umbia, already dominant in the educa- 
tional field of the country outside of 
New York and New England, is to form 
100,000 discussion clubs in the nation for 
adult study of the false principles taught 
at Teachers College. These discussion 
groups are to enlist the interest of 
10,000,000 persons who have been pre- 
pared in school systems dominated by 
Teachers College. It is expected to get 
out of this group 2,000,000 persons of in- 
fluence in every state of the Union, who 
will accept discipline, and who, directed 
by the professorial Lenins, Trotskys, and 
Stalins, will be able to control any and 
every election, local and national, to take 
over the Federal government and, by a 
bloodless revolution, to erect the Amer- 
ican type of socialized state. 

The spearhead of this movement is the 
candidacy of La Guardia in New York. 
As we write, it is anticipated that he 
will have behind him not only all the 
Nordic (sic) following of Teachers Col- 
lege, but also the solid Southern Italian 
vote and the radical Jewish vote. He 
has definitely sponsored the principles ad- 
vanced by John Dewey. He will not 
be able ...to do very much against 
the inertness of Democratic controlled 
legislative bodies, but he will be placed 


on the second most favorable platform 
in the nation for the elucidation of revo- 
lutionary criticism and principles. 


From the Bluefield (W. Va.) 
Telegraph— 


Federalizing Schools 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger very 
ably discusses the plan of financing 
schools with federal funds, and points 
out the danger. Says the paper: 


“A doubly dangerous doctrine was advo- 
cated in New York this week by Dean 
William F. Russell, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. First was the fa- 
miliar plea for federal aid to education. 
Second, the threat that without it the 
schools of America will be unable to stem 
the tide of despotism in government or their 
students be adequately instructed in the 
enlightened purposes and principles of a 
planned economy. 

“It is despotism which is feared by the 
opponents of federal control of education, 
which is the ultimate aim of most of those 
who want the schools supported by federal 
funds. There is political despotism, the 
probable consequence of putting expendi- 
tures for education under bureaucratic 
control. There is the despotism of doc- 
trinaires in education, given too much 
authority in a national school system. 

“It is a sophistry that the schools must 
be given federal aid so that they may in- 
struct the citizens of tomorrow in their 
duties under the New Deal. Nothing much 
worse could happen to the schools than that 
they should be made the proving grounds 
of economic policies or an outlet for propa- 
ganda. 

“Dean Russell, of course, urges that 
American education be rescued by Wash- 
ington so that it may train ‘citizens who 
will have the background and knowledge 
sufficient to judge clearly the efforts of 
our leaders toward economic reconstruc- 
tion.’ Does he believe that a federal de- 
partment of education would encourage 
such a critical and judicious spurt in the 
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schools? Will teachers under such condi- 
tions feel free to bite the federal hand that 
feeds them? Or will education become 
the most obvious of all instruments for 
swaying public opinion to the will of those 
in authority over its destinies, its purposes, 
and—above all—its financial support? 

“Hard times have aggravated this issue, 
without changing its character. Free 
education in the United States is tempted 
to sell its soul for a mess of public money. 
When prosperity and stability return, the 
agitation may die a natural death. Until 
then the federalization of education must 
be fought by all who believe in real free- 
dom of the schools and those who work 
and study in them.” 


From the New York Sun— 


Would Teach Play 


Dr. Brownell Calls It Part of 
Education 


Public recreation centers for children and 
adults were advocated recently by Dr. 
Clifford Lee Brownell, associate pro- 
fessor of physical education at Teachers 
College, in an address before a meeting 
of the Northwest Ohio Teachers Associ- 


ation at Toledo. Dr. Brownell told the 
assembled educators that the physical 
education of the future would have to 
pay more attention to use of leisure time. 

“In the schools of tomorrow there will 


_ be need for educating the public in mat- 


ters of recreation,” Dr. Brownell said. 
“The effects of the NRA and child labor 
laws compel leisure. As an educational 
matter it is teaching the person what to 
do when he has nothing to do. 

“Physical education in the future will 
be more like recreation. Oftentimes, at 
present, the manner in which classes are 
conducted is too institutionalized and 
formal. It is most important that a 
child love play and obtain satisfaction in 
playing with others. The physical educa- 
tion of tomorrow will be recreative in 
nature. 

“If municipalities want to save money 
let them merge recreation with the 
schools. Ideals of schools, especially 
physical education, and recreation are 
identical. We have public education for 
children and adults, why not recreation? 
The funds for the maintenance of these 
two activities come from the same mu- 
nicipal budget.” 
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College €§ Alumni Notes 


COLLEGE NOTES 


Board of Trustees of Teachers 
College 


At the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trustees of 
Teachers College which was held on 
Thursday, October 19, 1933, the follow- 
ing action was taken: 

Donald G. Tewksbury, Ph.D., was 
promoted from Assistant Professor to 
Associate Professor of Education, from 
July 1, 1933. Professor Tewksbury has 
been granted leave of absence for 1933- 
1934 to assume the acting deanship of 
St. Stephen’s College for the year. 

The following members of the Faculty 
of Practical Arts were assigned seats 
in the Faculty of Education also, effec- 
tive from July 1, 1933: Isabel Mait- 
land Stewart, A.M., Professor of Nurs- 
ing Education on the Helen Hartley 
Foundation; Clifford L. Brownell, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion; Sallie B. Tannahill, A.M., Associ- 
ate Professor of Fine Arts. 

Additional leaves of absence for 1933- 
1934 were announced as follows: Profes- 
sor Elijah W. Bagster-Collins, for serv- 
ice with the Emergency Committee in 
Aid of Displaced German Scholars; 
Miss Anette Phelan, Instructor in 
Health Education. 


Educational Administration 


Professor George D. Strayer attended 
the joint annual meeting of the New 


York State School Boards Association in 
Syracuse on October 30 and 31. He held 
conferences with various officials of the 
Association during the meeting, and 
spoke at the banquet on “State and Na- 
tional Support for Education.” 


The Administration Club elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the academic year: 
President, Harry A. Little, formerly 
state director of school administration of 
the State Department of Education, 
Little Rock, Ark.; secretary, Glenn M. 
Kendall, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Harvard, Neb.; and treasurer, 
D. Ross Pugmire, formerly high school 
principal, St. John, Ariz. 

The Club met November 10 at the 
home of Professor and Mrs. Strayer. 
Professor John K. Norton led the dis- 
cussion during the first part of the eve- 
ning, using as his subject “The Current 
Situation with Respect to the Support of 
Education.” 


Professor Strayer addressed the Voca- 
tional Group of the New York State 
Teachers Association, Central Western 
District, at its meeting in Rochester on 
November 3. His subject was “The 
Future of Industrial Arts Education in 
the Public Schools.” 


On November 15 Professor Strayer led 
a round table discussion at the meeting 
of the League of Women Voters, held in 
Schenectady, N. Y. The discussion cen- 
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tered about current problems connected 
with the financing of the schools. 


Professor Strayer took part in the Edu- 
cational Conference held at Bucknell 
University on November 17. He ad- 
dressed the General Session in the after- 
noon on “The Maintenance of Education 
During the Current Economic Crisis,” 
and during the evening on “The Social 
Responsibility of Teachers.” He also 
addressed a group composed of School 
Directors and Principals on “The Fi- 
nancing of Public Education.” 


Professor N. L. Engelhardt spoke Octo- 
ber 14 at the general meetings of the 
Washington County Teachers Associa- 
tion held at Washington, Pa. He also 
addressed the annual meeting of the 
School Board Directors of that county 
on the same day. 


Dr. E. S. Lawler spoke November 3 at 
a meeting of the tenth district of the New 
Jersey Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
held at Summit. His topic was “State 
versus Municipal Support of Education.” 


Professor Paul R. Mort spent from No- 
vember 5 to 10 in Montreal, Ottawa, and 
Toronto with Dr. E. G. Malherbe, 
studying the utilization of local initia- 
tive in the financial programs of the 
Canadian provinces. 


_ On November 13 Professor Mort ad- 


dressed the New Jersey State Teachers 
Association on “The Variation of Edu- 
cational Opportunities in New Jersey.” 
He also addressed on that date the Salem 
County Boards of Education Associa- 
tion at their meeting held in Salem, N. J. 
On November 23 he spoke at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., before the West Tennessee 
Education Association. 


The dissertation of J. Armour Lindsay, 
Annual and Semi-Annual Promotion, has 


recently been published by the Bureau of 
Publications of Teachers College. 


Mr. C. C. Thompson, formerly super- 
intendent of schools at Stratford and 
Meriden, Conn., is now superintendent 
of the Millville, N. J., Public Schools. 
He follows Mr. Victor C. Nicklas, who 
recently accepted the superintendency of 
schools at Woodbridge, N. J. 


Professor Engelhardt was the guest 
speaker at the banquet given October 4 
by the Chamber of Commerce of Os- 
wego, N. Y., to Dr. Ralph W. Swetman 
in honor of his installation as principal 
of the State Normal and Training School. 
The topic presented was “Why I Believe 
in Public Education.” 


At its annual meeting at Saranac Inn, 
N. Y., on September 26, the New York 
Council of School Superintendents for 
the first time carried out one of its after- 
noon programs in panel discussion form. 
The topic of the panel, “The Future and 
Public Education,” was discussed by the 
following panel members: Frank R. 
Wassung, superintendent of schools, Nor- 
wich, Conn., chairman; Dorothy Sig- 
nor Blake, president, New York State 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; Roy 
L. Butterfield, president, Associated 
Academic Principals; Ned H. Dearborn, 
director, Institute of Education, New 
York University; Arvie Eldred, execu- 
tive secretary, New York State Teach- 
ers’ Association; Mark B. Furman, pres- 
ident, New York State Association of 
District Superintendents; Harry §. Gan- 
ders, dean, Teachers College, Syracuse 
University; Irving M. Ives, assembly- 
man, Chenango County; Milton H. Nel- 
son, dean, State Teachers College, Al- 
bany; James F. Taylor, Niagara Falls; 
Vinal H. Tibbetts, Manhasset; George 
R. Staley, Rome; George M. Wiley, as- 
sistant commissioner, State Department 
of Education, Albany; and N. L. Engel- 
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hardt, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


Professor John K. Norton addressed the 
Annual Convention of the Connecticut 
State Teachers Association, at New Ha- 
ven on October 27, on “Education and 
the New Deal.” He also participated 
in the Annual Convention of the New 
York State School Boards Association 
at Syracuse on October 30, addressing 
the Convention on “How Can the School 
Curriculum Best Prepare Students for 
Rapidly Changing Social and Economic 
Conditions ?” 


Mr. Homer L. Nearpass has been 
elected superintendent of schools at 
Santa Barbara, Calif. He was a mem- 
ber of the major courses in educational 
administration during 1922-1923, and 
more recently was engaged in educational 
work in Youngstown, Ohio. 


Professor Engelhardt participated in 
the conferences on school building needs 
called by Dr. George F. Zook, United 
States Commissioner of Education, at 
Washington, D. C., on October 23 and 
24. 


Among the New York school systems 
visited this year by the second major 
group under the direction of Professor 
Engelhardt were Garden City, West- 
bury, Oyster Bay, and Port Washington 
on Long Island, and White Plains, Rye, 
Scarsdale, Greenburgh, and Bronxville 
in Westchester County. In all cases, the 
group have had the pleasure of confer- 
ences with the superintendent of schools 
of the locality and with other members 
of the supervisory and teaching staff who 
have explained the local programs of 
work. Further visits are being planned 
for the rest of the year. 


Professor Engelhardt addressed the 
Health and Physical Education Section 


of the New York State Teachers Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting, held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
on October 27. His topic was “What 
the Superintendent of Schools Expects of 
the Health and Physical Education 
Teacher.” The one hundred fifty-two 
superintendents of schools in the cities 
and villages of the State of New York 
contributed their ideas concerning the 
work of teachers in this field, and these 
ideas were used as the basis for the 
hour’s discussion. 


Recent contributions to the materials of 
the departmental laboratory have been 
the Annual Report of the Town Board 
of Education of the City of Middletown, 
Conn., 1932-1933 (Van Buren Moody, 
superintendent of schools); Annual Re- 
port to the Board of Education of the 
City of Gloversville, N. Y., 1932-1933 
(Harry W. Langworthy, superintendent 
of schools); Developments of the Past 
Three Years, Montpelier, Vt., Public 
Schools, August 30, 1933 (W. A. Kin- 
caid, superintendent of schools) ; Annual 
Report of the Public Schools of Glens 
Falls, N. Y., 1933 (A. J. Miller, super- 
intendent of schools); Budget Proposal, 
Faribault, Minn., Public Schools, Sept. 
28, 1933 (H. H. Kirk, superintendent of 
Schools) ; and the Report of the Water- 
town, N. Y., Public Schools for 1930- 
1933 (Raymond C. Burdick, formerly 
superintendent of schools at Watertown 
and now superintendent of schools at 


Huntington, N. Y.) 


Mr. William J. Lowry, formerly super- 
intendent of schools at Whitehall, Mont., 
now holds a high school principalship at 
Anaconda, Mont. 


The dissertation of Orrin E. Powell, 


Educational Returns at Varying Expendi- — 


ture Levels, has recently been published 
by the Bureau of Publications of Teach- 
ers College. 
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Mr. James B. Thompson, formerly as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of busi- 
ness affairs for the Fort Lee, N. J., 
Public Schools, has been promoted to 
the supervising principalship of that 
school system. 


Mr. Victor C. Nicklas, formerly super- 
intendent of schools at Millville, N. J., 
is now superintendent of the Wood- 
bridge, N. J., Public Schools. 


An interesting contribution to the De- 
partment’s laboratory materials is a com- 
plete picture story of the school build- 
ings damaged and destroyed in the earth- 
quake area of California in 1933. This 
volume of material is the gift of Mr. 
John A. Sexson, superintendent of 


schools, Pasadena, Calif. 


Mr. Robert Bratton, graduate student 
in educational administration, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Bel- 
videre, N. J. 


Dr. J. Flint Waller, who majored in 
educational administration at Teachers 
College, has been elected principal of 
the senior high school at Lyndhurst, 
N. J. A volume by Dr. Waller on 
Public Relations for the Public Schools 
has recently been published by MacCrel- 
lish & Quigley Co., Trenton, N. J. 


Mr. Amos C. Pence, who has completed 
work in this department, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Main Street Ele- 
mentary School, Huntington, L. I. Mr. 
Pence was formerly an instructor in the 


High School at Cristobal, Canal Zone. 


Dr. John W. Sahlstrom, who was as- 
sistant in the Educational Administra- 
tion department for two years, has be- 
gun his work as superintendent of schools 
at Elmira Heights, N. Y. His dis- 
sertation, Some Code Controls of School 
Building Construction in American 


Cities, has recently been published by the 
Bureau of Publications of Teachers Col- 
lege. 


Mr. Ward Shoemaker, graduate student 
in educational administration at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is now 
principal of the high school at Madison, 
N. J. 


Mr. Everett C. Preston, formerly prin- 
cipal of the Roosevelt School, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., has been appointed di- 
rector of instruction for the Belmont, 
Mass., Public Schools. This involves 
the supervision of the work of the ele- 
mentary, junior, and senior high schools. 
Mr. Preston has his Master’s degree 
from Harvard University, and is com- 
pleting his work for the doctorate in 
this department. 


Mr. H. E. Kentopp, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools at Central City, Neb., 
has accepted an elementary school prin- 
cipalship in East Orange, N. J., where 
he will work under the supervision of 
Superintendent Clifford J. Scott. 


Mr. Rhoderic L. Lacy, graduate student 
in educational administration, has ac- 
cepted the position of supervising prin- 
cipal at Jeftersonville, N. Y. 


Mr. Alfred S. Faust, formerly principal 
of the High School, East Rutherford, 
N. J., has been appointed supervising 
principal of the public schools of that 
town. 


An innovation at the annual meeting of 
the New York State School Boards As- 
sociation, held at the Hotel Syracuse on 
October 30 and 31, was the opportunity 
afforded school board members for con- 
sultation and conferences with Profes- 
sors Strayer and Engelhardt during the 
entire two days of the meeting. These 
conferences were informal meetings of 
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small groups who were interested in 
discussing their local current problems 
and in securing solutions. 


Adult Education 


On October 13 and 14 Professor Ed- 
mund deS. Brunner participated in the 
Delaware State Conference of leaders of 
adult discussion groups for the 1933-1934 
season, conducted under the auspices of 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. On October 13 he addressed a gen- 
eral session on “Recent Developments in 
Rural Adult Education and Their Sig- 
nificance.” On the following day he led 
the discussion in the Public Affairs 
group and presided at a panel discussion 
before the final general session. 


Commercial Education 


At the last meeting of the National 
Association of Commercial Teacher 
Training Institutions, which was held 
in Chicago in conjunction with the sum- 
mer meeting of the National Education 
Association, Dr. W. R. Odell was elected 


vice-president of that organization. 


Curriculum 


A series of weekly broadcasts on modern 
social, economic, and political problems 
is being sponsored by the American 
School of the Air and the Progressive 
Education Association over the national 
network of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. These broadcasts are primarily 
for high school students and will be on 
the air on Friday afternoons at 2:30, 
Eastern Standard Time. Important 
figures in national and international life 
will be interviewed by Frederick Redefer 
of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, on problems of recovery, interna- 
tional relations, and national planning. 
Professor Paul R. Hanna, with the as- 


sistance of graduate students in curricu- 
lum, is preparing bibliographies to accom- 
pany each broadcast. These materials 
may be secured from the office of the 
Progressive Education Association, 716 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Educational Psychology 


Professor Arthur I. Gates spoke on the 
general program of the sixty-sixth annual 
meeting of the Maryland State Teachers 
Association, held October 20, at Balti- 
more. His topic was, “Some Prereq- 
uisites of Progressive Education.” 


On the evening of October 13 Professor 
Leta S. Hollingworth participated in a 
broadcast from Station WEVD, New 
York City. The subject of the sym- 
posium was “Changes during the Adoles- 
cent Stage.” 


Elementary Education 


The regular Thursday afternoon teas of 
the department of Elementary Educa- 
tion are being held this year in the Stu- 
dent Room. On October 5 Professor J. 
R. McGaughy entertained the group with 
an account of his flying experiences. Dr. 
Wyndham, an Australian educator who 
recently received his degree from Stan- 
ford University, spoke to the group on 
October 12, giving his ideas on America 
and American education. On October 
19 Dr. Claire Zyve, principal of the Fox 
Meadow Elementary School, Scarsdale, 
N. Y., talked about her recent tour of 
children’s summer camps in Russia. On 
October 26 Miss Rachael Walker, who 
is associated with an Episcopal Girls’ 
School in Shanghai, told the group of her 
experiences in China. 


The first dinner meeting of the Elemen- 
tary Major Alumni Group was held 
October 27 at Whittier Hall. About 
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sixty members of the group were pres- 
ent. Professor and Mrs. Edwin H. 
Reeder were guests at the meeting. Pro- 
fessor Milo B. Hillegas gave an account 
of his recent trip around the world. 


Professor Jean Betzner addressed the 
Early Elementary Division of the Second 
District in Flint, Mich., on October 20. 


Professor Lois C. Mossman spoke Octo- 
ber 27 before the Northwestern Ohio 
Teachers Association at their meeting in 
Toledo. The subject of her address 
was “What It Means to Be a Primary 
Teacher.” 


Fine Arts 


Professor Sallie B. Tannahill lectured 
on “Modern Trends in Art and Art Ed- 
ucation” before the Art Section of the 
Vermont State Teachers Association at 
their meeting held in Rutland on October 
12-14. 


Professor Charles J. Martin and Mr. 
Arthur R. Young exhibited water colors 
at the opening of the new gallery of the 
Morton Galleries in October. 


Professor Belle Boas spoke October 20 
at the afternoon meeting of the Art Sec- 
tion of the Maryland State Teachers 
Association. 


Professor Tannahill gave a talk October 
27 on “Art Education To-day” at the 
meeting of the Connecticut Art Associa- 
tion in Hartford. She addressed the 
Elementary School Section of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association in St. 
Louis November 9 on “The Future of 
Elementary Art Education in America,” 
and spoke at the Special Art Section of 
the Association November ro. 


In the passing of Mr. Joseph Wiseltier 
on November 2 at his home in Hartford, 


Conn., the Fine Arts Department feels 
the loss of a sincere and devoted col- 
league and friend—one who was ever 
interested and active in furthering art 
ideals, particularly in their relation to 
everyday living. These he developed 
first as a student, and then as art super- 
visor and art director of the State of 
Connecticut—a connection which con- 
tinued until last July. At the time of his 
death he was director of the Art Service 
Bureau with headquarters in Hartford. 
He organized the Bureau last summer as 
another channel through which he could 
carry on his art ideals as they touched all 
phases of modern living. His loss will 
be felt with increasing keenness not only 
by his colleagues but also by the students 
who came under his guidance during 
many summer sessions at Teachers Col- 
lege. 


Guidance and Personnel 


On October 28 Professor Harry D. 
Kitson entertained at tea about sixty 
students in the Department. The tea 
was made the occasion for electing offi- 
cers of the Teachers College Branch of 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation for the coming year. Those 
elected were: President, Clarence W. 
Failor; secretary-treasurer, Maryellen 
Maher; representative on student coun- 
cil, Edwin W. Davis. 


Professor Kitson attended the fall rally . 
meeting of the Parents and Teachers 
Association of Adelphi Academy held on 
November 8 and addressed the group 
on “The Technique of Choosing a Vo- 
cation.” 


Dr. Roy N. Anderson has been re- 
quested to serve as a member of the 
managing committee of Hartford House, 
an organization which is interested in 
the vocational adjustment of the older 
man. 
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Dr. Anderson, with the codperation of 
Messrs. Edwin Davis, Arthur Dodge, 
Clarence Failor, and Sidney Tarbox, all 
of whom are majoring in guidance and 
personnel, has planned a series of six 
lectures on occupational adjustment to 
be given at the Twenty-third Street 
Y. M. C. A. in November and December. 


Higher Education 


Professors M. C. Del Manzo, Donald 
P. Cottrell, F. B. O’Rear, and Clarence 
Linton have recently completed a brief 
investigation of the scope and character 
of the work of the Graduate School for 
Jewish Social Work in New York City. 
This study was undertaken at the re- 
quest of the Board of Trustees of the 
school in order to clarify future policies 
with reference to the institution. 


History of Education 


Professor Edward H. Reisner addressed 
the eighth annual convention of the 
Central Convention District of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association 
held at Lock Haven, Pa., on October 12 
and 13. He spoke before the rural sec- 
tion on “How Much Rural Emphasis in 
the Rural School?”’; before the grade 
teachers on “Teaching History with 
Purpose”; and before the general session 
on “Better Citizens for a Better State.” 


Household Arts 


At the Regional Conference of the Amer- 
ican Social Hygiene Association, held in 
connection with the American Public 
Health Association meetings in Indian- 
apolis October 10 to 14, Professor M. 
A. Bigelow presented a paper on “Social 
Hygiene in Schools and Family Counsel- 
ing Services in the United States.” 


Professor B. R. Andrews, as chairman 
of the National Committee on House- 
hold Employment, convened at the Hotel 
Gramercy Park in October a conference 
of representatives of national organi- 
zations, such as The Consumers’ League, 
National Board of Y. W. C. A., Catho- 
lic Big Sisters, and other organizations, 
to consider the formulation of a volun- 
tary code for household employment. 


Professor Andrews spoke recently before 
a meeting of Y. W. C. A. secretaries at 
the women’s university club. His topic 
was “The Opportunity for Standards in 
Household Employment.” 


A study of business girls’ budgets has 
recently been made by Professor An- 
drews and his students for the National 
Committee of the Y.W.C.A. The first 
section of the study was printed in The 
Woman's Press magazine. 


The Helen Kinne Club has organized 
this fall with Miss Cora Lay as presi- 
dent and Professor Helen Judy-Bond as 
faculty adviser. 


Professor Lillian H. Locke spoke at the 
New Jersey State Home Economics As- 
sociation meeting in Atlantic City No- 
vember 11. Her topic was “Style versus 
Fashion, An Educational Perspective.” 
Professor Locke also spoke before a gen- 
eral assembly of the student body of 
New College November 15 on “Personal 
Appearance—Professional Asset or Li- 
ability,” and before the Bronxville, N. Y., 
Women’s Club December 6 on “The 
Language of Clothes.” 


Mrs. Lilian M. Gunn spoke before the 
Parent-Teacher Association of Darien, 
Conn., on October 23. Her topic was 
“Opportunities for Girls in Home Eco- 
nomics.” 
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Institute of School 
Experimentation 


Dr. A. W. Hurd is carrying on an ex- 
periment in high school physics utilizing 
a teaching unit on “Sound, Hearing, and 
Music.” Preliminary and final tests, 
work sheets, a specially devised textbook, 
and record sheets are being supplied by 
the Institute for the combined minimum- 
essential and supplementary activities 
plan being followed. 


A monograph, 4n Experiment in the Use 
of a Teaching Unit in Science by Dr. 
Hurd, has recently been published. It 
reports an experiment carried on in 
twenty-eight schools during the school 
year 1932-1933. 


Dr. Hurd is chairman of the Research 
Committee of the Central Association of 
Science and Mathematics Teachers. 
This Committee is making a study of pu- 
pils’ vocational choices and hobbies and 
parents’ vocations, with a view to as- 
certaining the bearing of these data on 
the choice of subject matter for courses 
in science and mathematics. Dr. Hurd is 
also chairman of a committee of the Na- 
tional Association for Research in Sci- 
ence Teaching, which is making a study 
of criteria for selecting and organizing 
subject matter for science courses. 


Two articles on research projects have 
been published recently by Dr. J. Wayne 
Wrightstone: “Analyzing and Measuring 
Democracy in the Classroom” in The 
Nation’s Schools for May 1933; and 
“Trends of Medical and Nurse Services 
in the Public Schools of New York 
State” in The Elementary School Jour- 
nal for June 1933. 


A paper entitled “Newer Practices in 
the Teaching of Social Studies” was read 
by Dr. Wrightstone November 3 at the 
meeting of the Central Zone, New York 
State Education Association, Rochester. 


Lincoln School 


Miss Lilian Stevens gave three lectures 
on “Modern Trends in Education” be- 
fore the citizens of Warren, Ohio, un- 
der the auspices of the public schools. 
She also spoke at the opening meeting of 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs of 
Warren. 


Miss Tompsie Baxter is author of Ships 
and Navigation, which was published re- 
cently by the Bureau of Publications of 
Teachers College. This is a fifth grade 
unit in the Lincoln School Curriculum 
Studies. A fourth grade unit, Adventur- 
ing with Toys by Mrs. Jessie B. Eak- 
right, was also published by the Bureau 
of Publications this fall. 


Dr. Gertrude Hildreth presented a pa- 
per, “Reversals in Reading and Writ- 
ing,” at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association in Chi- 
cago. 


Mr. Irving Cheyette has published More 
Four Tones, Volume II of the Four 
Tone Folio, an album of instrumental 
quartets. The material in this volume 
was developed in Lincoln School classes. 
An article by Mr. Cheyette on “Teach- 
ing Instrumental Music in Public 
Schools” appeared in the October issue 
of Education. 


Mr. Cheyette was guest conductor of a 
program given by the West Roxbury 
Sinfonietta in Boston in November. 


Dr. Fred Strickler gave a talk in Oc- 
tober before the Connecticut Industrial 
and Practical Arts Educational Asso- 
ciation. 


Professor Jesse H. Newlon spoke in No- 
vember before the Kansas State Teach- 
ers Association in Parsons and Law- 
rence, Kan., and before various groups 
in Omaha, Neb., and Des Moines, Iowa. 
He gave an address in Wilmington, Del., 
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and attended the meeting in Chicago of 
the American Historical Association 
Commission on the Teaching of Social 
Studies. 


Mathematics 
Professor W. D. Reeve spoke before the 


morning and afternoon sessions of the 
Mathematics Conference held at the 
University of Iowa on October 20, and 
at the general session of the Minneapolis 
State Teachers Association at Winona, 
Minn., October 21. On October 23 
he talked to the students and faculty of 
the State Teachers College in St. Cloud, 
Minn., and in the evening of the same 
day he was guest speaker at the dinner 
meeting of the Minneapolis Mathematics 
Club. On October 24 he was guest 
speaker at a dinner of the Duluth Math- 
ematics Club. 


Mr. John Swenson spoke before the 
Southeastern Section of the New York 
State Teachers Association on October 
27 on “Senior High School Mathema- 
tics.” 


Music 


The date of the Department’s Christ- 
mas party has been set for Saturday, 
December 16, from 6 to 11 p. m. 

The first party of the year, arranged 
by staff and students, was held at Inter- 
national House November 6. At that 
time, in addition to group singing of a 
number of ingenious old canons which 
Professor Peter W. Dykema gathered 
during a trip to Europe, there were sev- 
eral unusual instrumental numbers by 
the students and four talks dealing with 
music in Denmark, in Rural America, in 
Summer Camps, and the present status 
of Negro spirituals in the United States. 


On October 27 Professor Dykema spoke 
before the Ninth Annual Conference on 


Secondary Education, held at Temple 
University. 


Professor N. L. Church spoke on “Con- 
tests and Festivals” at the Connecticut 
State Teachers Association in Hartford, 
Conn., on October 27. 


Natural Sciences 
Professor S. Ralph Powers has been 


conducting a series of conferences on 
the education of science teachers in state 
teachers colleges. The third conference 
of this series was held November 3 and 
4, the group meeting as guests of the 
State Teachers College at Trenton, N. J. 
Those in attendance included the mem- 
bers of the staff of the department of 
Natural Sciences of Teachers College 
and representatives from New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Maryland, 
and Washington, D. C. 


Professor Gerald S. Craig addressed 
the Primary Section of the New York 
State Teachers Association in Troy Octo- 
ber 20 on “Science in Primary Grades.” 


Normal School Education 


Professor William C. Bagley was one of 
the speakers at the services in memory 
of the late King Feisal the First of Iraq 
held October 22 at the Roerich Museum, 
New York City. 


Professor Bagley spoke before a joint 
meeting of the Administration Section 
and the Elementary Principals Section 
of the New York State Teachers As- 
sociation at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, on October 27. His 
subject was “The Task of Education in 
a Period of Social Change.” On the 
evening of November 6 he addressed the 
teachers of Washington, D. C. 


On” 
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Professor Florence Stratemeyer attended 
a meeting of the Executive Council of 
Kappa Delta Pi held in Chicago from 
October 21 to 23. 


Nursery School and Kindergar- 
ten-First Grade Education 


The personal and professional friends 
of Professor Patty S. Hill who on her 
fortieth ariniversary of teaching pre- 
sented a fund, known as the Patty Smith 
Hill Fund, to be devoted to the inter- 
ests of young children and their teachers 
will be interested to know that the first 
use of the Fund has now been made. 
At the time of the fortieth anniversary 
celebration the sum amounted to $7,220. 
Through the care of the Trustees of the 
College, who handled the Fund, it has 
increased to $10,543.69. The committee, 
in presenting the Fund to Professor 
Hill, who in turn presented it to the Col- 
lege, made one of their conditions the 
use of a stated sum each year for any 
purpose which Professor Hill felt of 
greatest importance. 

One of the urgent needs of the Depart- 
ment has been a conference room where 
students may gather for educational 
discussion, committee meetings, teas, and 
other social purposes. The College has 
returned to the Department the use of 
Room 116, Teachers College, directly 
across the hall from the Chapel, tem- 


- porarily lent to Horace Mann School 


to be used for first grade children under 
the direction of Miss Agnes Burke. The 
committee made it possible for Profes- 
sor Hill to select beautiful furnishings 
that have made the room attractive for 
conferences and social purposes. The 
room was dedicated on the evening of 
October 18. Miss Charlotte Garrison, 
representing the original committee in 
the absence of Miss Mary Pennell, the 
first chairman, presented the key to 
Professor Hill. Professor Hill in turn 


presented a key to Dean Russell, rep- 
resenting the Trustees; another to Pro- 
fessor Mary Reed, representing the fac- 
ulty of the Department; another to 
Miss Etta Anchester, representing the 
present student body; and still another 
to Miss Marie Schaefer, representing 
the alumnae. This room, which is called 
the Patty Smith Hill Room, fulfills a 
long-felt need, and it is hoped that former 
graduates passing through New York 
City will make use of its hospitality for 
a cup of tea and rest. 


Professor Hill has received the follow- 
ing letter from Dr. George D. Stoddard, 
Director of the Iowa Child Welfare 
Research Station, as President of the 
National Association for Nursery Ed- 
ucation. 

Heartiest felicitations on the unanimous 
vote of the National Association for Nurs- 
ery Education to honor itself by electing 
you its first and only honorary member. 
You were greatly missed at the biennial 
Conference, but you may be sure that the 
force of your devoted work in childhood 
education was everywhere felt. 

With best personal wishes, I am, 


(Signed) Grorce D. Stopparp 


Professor Hill was the organizer of the 
Association and its first chairman for 
several years. 


Professor Mary Reed spoke at the Sec- 
tional Meeting of New York State 
Teachers Association held at Troy and 
at the State Kindergarten Association 
meeting held at Syracuse on October 19 
and 20. 

The State Kindergarten Association 
of New York has changed its charter 
so that it includes nursery school and 
primary teachers. The impetus to this 
new organization, including the welfare 
of children of two to ten years of age, 
is the result of the work of the former 
president, Miss Grace A. Day, and the 
present president, Dr. Mary Reed. 
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The new charter was proposed and ac- 
cepted at the meeting of the State Kin- 
dergarten Association at Syracuse. The 
Association is now known as the New 
York State Childhood Education Asso- 
ciation. The officers are: Professor 
Mary Reed, president; Miss Grace A. 
Day, first vice-president; Dr. Genevieve 
Watson, recording secretary; and Miss 
Agnes Burke, corresponding secretary- 
treasurer. 


At the meeting of the kindergarten-pri- 
mary teachers of the Southeastern Sec- 
tion of the New York State Teachers 
Association, Miss Mary M. Staples, 
chairman of the program committee, in- 
troduced the new president, Professor 
Reed, and called upon Professor Hill to 
give the invitation to this section of the 
meeting to a tea in the new Patty Smith 
Hill Room. 

The first speaker on the program was 
Miss Burke of the Department staff, 
who spoke on “Fundamentals of an Ed- 
ucational Program for Young Children.” 


Several members of the Department 
attended the meeting of the National 
Association of Nursery Education held 
in Toronto, Can., on October 26 to 28. 
Miss Alice Thorn, Miss E. Mae Ray- 
mond, and Miss Alice Dalgliesh served 
as discussion leaders in the various sec- 
tions that held meetings throughout the 
three-day conference. The closing ses- 
sion summarized the plans of the Asso- 
ciation for guidance in some of the emer- 
gency relief work with young children. 


On October 10 Miss Dalgliesh spoke 
at the Book Exhibit held at Abraham 
and Straus’ department store in Brook- 
lyn under the auspices of the Child Study 
Association. Her topic was “The Place 


of the Classics in the Child’s Life.” 


Miss Burke gave a talk at New Rochelle, 
N. Y., on October 30 before the teachers 


and mothers of the kindergarten and 
first grade children of the public schools 
of that community. 


Professor Hill and Miss Garrison served 
as honorary chairmen of the advisory 
committee which sponsored a Century 
of Progress Toy Exhibit from October 
14 to 21 at Abraham and Straus’ de- 
partment store in Brooklyn, N. Y. Mrs. 
Minetta S. Leonard, who is a graduate 
student of the Department and also a 
toy specialist, assisted in collecting and 
arranging the exhibit and was present 
for daily consultations throughout the 
week. 


Physical Education 


Dr. Jesse F. Williams gave a talk be- 
fore the Teachers Institute of Reading, 
Pa., on November 3, on “Some Essen- 
tials in Education.” On the afternoon 
of November 8 he addressed the Rhode 
Island Physical Education Association 
at Providence on “Organization for 
Health Instruction in Public Schools,” 
and in the evening the Nursing Insti- 
tute of Rhode Island on “How to Live 
Most.” 


Dr. F. W. Maroney was a speaker at 
the annual meeting of the New Jersey 
Physical Education Association held in 
Atlantic City on November 11. The sub- 
ject of his talk was “Holding the Line 
in Physical Education.” 


During October and November Professor 
Clifford L. Brownell addressed the fol- 
lowing groups: Health and Physical Ed- 
ucation Section of the Eastern New York 
State Teachers Convention, at Troy, on 
“Guiding the Public Mind in Health 
and Physical Education”; the sixty-first 
annual session of the Northwestern 
Ohio Teachers Association, at Toledo, 
on “Guiding Public Opinion in Health 
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and Physical Education”; the students 
of the State Teachers College, West 
Chester, Pa. (during Health Week), on 
“The Health Side of Teaching’; and 
the State Teachers College conference 
of the Women’s Athletic Association at 
the State Normal School, North Adams, 
Mass., on “Athletic Folklore in the Mak- 
ing.” 


Dr. Norma Schwendener addressed the 
New York State Physical Education As- 
sociation at their meeting in the Hotel 
McAlpin on October 27. The title of 
her talk was “Game Preferences of 
10,000 Fourth Grade Children.” 


Miss Josephine Rathbone talked before 
the Nurse-Teacher Division, Central 
Section, of the New York State Teachers 
Association at Syracuse on October 20. 
Her topic was “The Role of the Nurse- 
Teacher in the Care of Handicapped 
Children.” Miss Rathbone was a dis- 
cussion leader for the Child Guidance 
Society in Newark, N. J., on October 
25 and November 22. The topic dis- 
cussed was “The Physical and Psycho- 
logical Development of Children and Ad- 


olescents.” 


Religious Education 


The National Conference of Jews and 
Christians, in codperation with this de- 
partment, held a seminar on October 30 
and 31 on the theme “Creating Mutual 
Aid and Understanding between Reli- 
gious Groups in the American Com- 
munity.” 

The Seminar was opened by panel dis- 
cussion on “The Lessons America May 
Draw for Its Own Future from the Sit- 
uation in Germany.” Among the speak- 
ers were the Reverend John LaFarge, 
Rabbi Stephen Wise, Dr. Samuel Cav- 
ert, Dr. Henry Leiper, and Professor 
Julius Richter. 
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Other discussions centered around the 
subjects “The Situation in American 
Communities” and “The Relation of the 
Programs of Churches and Synagogues 
to the N.R. A.” Dr. C. E. Silcox, Chap- 
lain Riggs of Yale, Rabbi Louis Newman, 
Mr. Galen Fisher, Rabbi De Sola Pool, 
the Reverend R. A. McGowan, and Pro- 
fessor F. Ernest Johnson presented the 
points of view of Protestants, Jews, and 
Catholics on these topics. 

The seminar concluded with a series 
of round tables on “What Are the Prac- 
tical Steps to Further Mutual Under- 
standing and Mutual Aid between Reli- 
gious Groups?” These round tables were 
led by the Reverend Edward Walsh, Dr. 
Paul Limbert, Professor Adelaide Case, 
Mr. Willard W. Beatty, and Rabbi 
Baruch Braunstein. 


Rural Education 


Professor Fannie W. Dunn filled speak- 
ing engagements in October before the 
School Librarians Section of the Ameri- 
can Library Association in Chicago and 
the Nebraska State Teachers Associa- 
tion in Omaha, Lincoln, and Norfolk. 
Through the courtesy of Dr. W. H. 
Morton of the State University of Ne- 
braska and Superintendent Correll of 
Lancaster County, Professor Dunn spent 
a day visiting one-teacher schools in that 
county. 


In November Professor Dunn spent a 
week at rural teachers’ institutes in New 
Hampshire with the state supervisor, 
Miss Phila Griffin. During that week 
she spoke to practically every rural 
school teacher and supervisor in the 
northern part of the state on curriculum 
reconstruction for one-teacher schools. 


The rural panel meeting of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association held in 
New York November 25 was led by 
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Professor Dunn. Among the partici- 
pants in the panel were Miss Anne 
Holdford and Mr. Allan Hulsizer from 
this year’s student group of the Depart- 
ment. 


Professor Mabel Carney has been invited 
to return to South Africa next summer for 
educational conferences to be conducted 
in Capetown and Johannesburg under 
the auspices of the New Education Fel- 
lowship. Double conferences will be 
conducted in each of these cities, one 
dealing with the education of Europeans 
in South Africa and the other with the 
education of natives. Professor Car- 
ney’s assignment is for the rural aspect 
of both phases of education. She will sail 
from New York May 31 and return Sep- 
tember 2. 


Dr. Frank W. Cyr spoke in October be- 
fore the Eastern Division of the New 
York State Teachers Association at 
Troy. His topic was “The Crisis in 
Village Education.” 


Dr. Cyr has been participating during 
the year in an experimental project on 
the teaching of Latin in small rural high 
schools through the use of phonograph 
records. This experiment, as conducted 
by Professor Wilbert L. Carr, Dr. Cyr 
and Mr. W. W. Freeman in selected 
high schools of Pennsylvania, New York, 
and Maryland, offers much suggestion 
for enriching the curriculum of the small 
high school at minimum expense. 


Miss Kate V. Wofford, graduate student 
in rural education, addressed the West- 
ern District meetings of the Nebraska 
State Teachers Association in October. 
Miss Wofford is now finishing her Doc- 
tor’s dissertation, which deals with the 
history of rural education and teacher 
training in the United States from 1860 
to 1930. In February she will begin 
work in her new position as director of 


rural education in the State Teachers 
College at Buffalo, N. Y. 


An advanced major course in Rural Ed- 
ucation is being offered this year for the 
first time. The work of this course is 
being conducted largely on a seminar 
basis and each member of the class is 
expected to prepare a publishable con- 
tribution to some phase of rural school 
work. Sixteen students are enrolled in 
the course, most of them already holding 
the Master’s degree, and some of them 
candidates for the Doctor’s degree. 


The Rural Club is operating this semes- 
ter under the leadership of the following 
officers: President, Harrison L. Euler, 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kan.; 
vice-president, Anne V. Holdford, rural 
school supervisor, Wake County, Raleigh, 
N. C.; secretary, H. D. Alford, county 
superintendent of schools, Hamburg, 
Ark.; treasurer, James H. Moyer, high 
school principal, Manhattan, Kan.; ex- 
ecutive committee members, Annie M. 
Cherry, rural school supervisor, Halifax 
County, Roanoke, N. C., and A. J. 
Chalabi, director of rural and tribal edu- 
cation, Baghdad, Iraq. 

The Club program as outlined for the 
year follows: October 5, introductory 
tea at which students of the Department 
were introduced and welcomed by the 
Rural staff; October 26, lecture and ex- 
hibit of handicrafts by Mrs. Olive D. 
Campbell, director of the John C. Camp- 
bell Polk School, Brasstown, N. C.; 
November 17, motor-bus trip to Warren 
County, Belvidere, N. J., for the purpose 
of visiting progressive rural schools; De- 
cember 18, joint Christmas party with 
the Teacher Training League; February 
16, Annual Rural Club dinner, com- 
memorating the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Roosevelt Commission on Country 
Life; March, rural foreign program em- 
phasizing Africa; April, bus trip to New 
York City markets; May, annual picnic. 
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In addition to these activities, Rural 
Club members are assisting members of 
the Department in arranging a series of 
special lectures and teas to be held twice 
a month throughout the year in Room 
275 Annex. Dr. Benson Y. Landis, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American Coun- 
try Life Association, was the speaker at 
the first gathering of this type, held on 
October 20; Professor Dunn discussed 
progressive rural schools on November 
15; and Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, of the 
United States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was guest speaker on 
December 8. 


Secondary Education 


At the Lackawanna County Teachers 
Association meeting at Scranton, Pa., 
October 26 Professor Elbert K. Fretwell 
spoke in the General Session on “Practic- 
ing Citizenship in the Public Schools,” 
and in the High School Section on “Lei- 
sure—A Challenge to Our Schools.” 


The Secondary Group, composed of prin- 
cipals and professors of secondary educa- 
tion selected from high schools and col- 
leges in and near New York City, held 
its first meeting of the academic 
year on October 30 at the Men’s 
Faculty Club. Professor George S. 
Counts gave a report of the work accom- 
plished by the National Social Studies 
Inquiry. Professor Thomas H. Briggs, 
factotum of the Secondary Group, pre- 
sided. 


Mr. Hoyt Smith, principal of the High 
School in Mamaroneck, N. Y., was in 
charge of the Junior High School Sec- 
tion of the Southeast Zone of the New 
York State Teachers Association meet- 
ing on October 27. Professor Frétwell 
was chairman of the panel discussion 
which was held on problems of the junior 


high school. 
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The Thursday afternoon Informals have 
been interesting and well attended this 
fall. Professor Rollo G. Reynolds, prin- 
cipal of Horace Mann School, and Pro- 
fessor John R. Clark, principal of the 
high school division of the Lincoln 
School, spoke on consecutive Thursdays 
explaining the set-up of their respective 
schools. These talks increased the inter- 
est in, and the worthwhileness of, the 
visits made to the schools on the follow- 
ing morning. On two other Thursday 
afternoons interesting talks were given 
by Professor Peter W. Dykema on 
“Form in Music” and Dr. Walter Eddy 
on “Food Makes the Man.” 


Professor Briggs addressed the Rock 
River Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association on October 20, the 
West Virginia State Teachers Associa- 
tion on October 26, and the North Caro- 
lina State Teachers Association on 
November 3. 


The Federation of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations of Baltimore County, Md., held 
its autumn meeting at Towson on No- 
vember 3. Professor Fretwell spoke on 
“Immediate Problems of the High 
Schools in Baltimore County.” Mr. 
C. G. Cooper, county superintendent, re- 
ported that this county-wide organiza- 
tion has a membership of nine thousand. 


The Secondary Education Club an- 
nounces that its members have elected 
Mr. Elmer Henry Garinger, principal 
of the Senior High School, Charlotte, 
N. C., president, and Mrs. Helen Rand 
Miller of Salt Lake City, author of 
English at Work, secretary-treasurer, 
for the fall session. 


The Committee on Issues in Secondary 
Education, of which Professor Briggs is 
chairman, met during the week of No- 
vember 5 at Atlantic City, N. J. Mr. 
Francis L. Bacon, principal of the Town- 
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ship High School at Evanston, IIL, is 
taking the place of Mr. Milo H. Stuart, 
who died during the summer. 


Student Personnel Administration 


At the meeting of the New York State 
Association of Deans, which met in Al- 
bany on November 3 and 4, Miss Cath- 
erine Reed (Teachers College, 1926), 
was elected president of the Association 
to succeed Professor Sarah M. Sturte- 
vant, who has occupied that position since 
the organization of the Association six 
years ago. Miss Reed is at present dean 
of women at the Buffalo State Teachers 
College. Mr. Howard Funk, candidate 
for the Ph.D. degree at Teachers Col- 
lege, and principal of the Junior High 
School, Bronxville, N. Y., was elected 
treasurer. 


Professor Ruth Strang, chairman of the 
Research Committee of the New York 
State Association of Deans, has reported 
two studies pertaining to the effect of 
present economic stress, first upon the 
positions of deans of girls in the high 
schools and deans of women in the col- 
leges, universities, and teachers colleges 
of New York State, and second upon the 
increase in number of graduate students 
in the high schools of the state. The first 
investigation covered salary tendency 
since 1930-1931, changes in months of 
service and hours of teaching, changes in 
title and in staff of deans of women and 
girls. In general, the findings show that 
to the end of 1932 there was very little 
change in the salary, status, function, or 
staff of deans. The most marked change 
was found in the small liberal arts col- 
leges which have suffered a decrease in 
enrollment. The second study revealed 
that, although the numbers of postgradu- 
ate students are rapidly increasing in the 
high schools of this state, there has been 
little special arrangement made for them. 


Of the forty-four high schools reporting, 
60 per cent offer postgraduate work, but 
in all except one school the regular high 
school teaching staff handle the post- 
graduate students. At present the need 
is recognized but facilities for adequate 
graduate work are not available. 


The Student Personnel Administration 
Club has elected the following officers 
for the current semester: President, Miss 
Alice Brown, National Student Secre- 
tary, Y. W. C. A.; vice-president, Mrs. 
Mary Ferguson, assistant to dean of 
women, University of Montana; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Eugenia K. Spalding, part- 
time instructor in nursing education, 
Teachers College; secretary, Miss Har- 
riet Harrison, teacher of physical educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, Duluth, 
Minn. 


Bureau of Educational Service* 


The following list continues the changes 
in positions reported by the Bureau of 
Educational Service in the November 
Recorp: 


Fleming, Mamie E., from critic teacher 
in elementary grades, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Greenville, N. C., to teacher of sixth 
grade, Public Schools, Washington, D. C. 

Geiger, Mildred, from kindergarten 
teacher, Public Schools, Bronxville, N. Y., 
to teacher of second grade, Public Schools, 
Manhasset, N. Y. 

Gordon, Elizabeth Hope, from associate 
professor of English, Muskingum College, 
New Concord, Ohio, to teacher of English, 
Chaney High School, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Gregory, Henrietta, from cafeteria direc- 
tor, Young Women’s Christian Association, 


* Any student who is taking or has taken 
twelve points of work at Teachers College or any 
graduate of Teachers College may register with 
the Bureau of Educational Service. No fee is 
charged. For full information write to the Bureau 
for copies of its booklets Seven Factors in Getting 
a Position and The Right Person for the Right 
Position. 
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Atlantic City, N. J., to dietitian, Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pa. 

Grove, Agnes, from instructor in French, 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa., 
to instructor in French, Thiel College, 
Greenville, Pa. 

Haasarud, Florence, appointed registrar, 
William Smith College, Geneva, N. Y. 

Hagedorn, Ella B., from teacher of Eng- 
lish and history, Public Schools, Pasa- 
dena, Calif., to eighth grade demonstration 
teacher, State Teachers College, West 
Chester, Pa. 

Haight, Edith C., from assistant profes- 
sor and director of department of physical 
education for women, University of Wy- 
oming, Laramie, Wyo., to instructor in 
physical education, Ginling College, Nan- 
king, China. 

Hansen, Minna, from primary critic 
teacher, State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, to primary critic teacher, 
State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Hanson, Gladys E., from critic teacher 
of second grade, Public Schools, Cherokee, 
Iowa, to critic teacher of fourth grade, 
State Teachers College, Platteville, Wis. 

Haseldon, Jane, from teacher of French, 
High School, Lancaster, Ky., to instructor 
in French, Centre College, Danville, Ky. 

Henry, M. Frances, from assistant pro- 
fessor of clothing, State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, Kan., to assistant professor 
of clothing, State Teachers College, San 
Jose, Calif. 

Hinckley, William W., appointed instruc- 
tor in psychology, Black Mountain College, 
Blue Ridge, N. C. 

Holcombe, Eda J., appointed laboratory 
assistant, Rockefeller Institute, New York 
City. 

Holeman, Lucie, from supervisor of pri- 
mary grades, Public Schools, Knoxville, 
Tenn., to fourth grade critic teacher, State 
Normal School, Louisville, Ky. 

Ivey, Henrilu, from kindergarten assist- 
ant, Lincoln School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, to teacher of second 
grade, Public Schools, Winchester, Mass. 

Johnson, Lionel, from instrumental in- 
structor, Interstate Conservatory of Music, 


West Hempstead, L. I., to instructor in 
violin, Ware Conservatory of Music, Way- 
cross, Ga. 

Jones, Bessie R., appointed instructor in 
education, Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. 

Jones, Paul R., elected supervising prin- 
cipal, Public Schools, Pemberton, N. J. 

Kane, Isabel, from cadet teacher of 
physical education, Public Schools, Seattle, 
Wash., to instructor in physical education, 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Kelley, Ina M., from supervisor of in- 
struction, Department of Education, Lans- 
ing, Mich., to supervisor of elementary and 
high school grades, Public Schools, Hart- 
land, Mich. 

Kindig, Waldo J., appointed principal 
of Mount Holly High School, Mount Holly, 
N. J. 

Kleppinger, Margaret, appointed teacher 
of Latin and English, High School, Boyer- 
town, Pa. 

Knause, Winifred, from teacher of ele- 
mentary grade, Public Schools, Short Hills, 
N. J., to teacher of second grade, Public 
Schools, Moorestown, N. J. 

Koehring, Dorothy, from kindergarten 
critic, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Ill, to kindergarten critic, State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Krueck, Claude G., appointed director of 
athletics, Cook Academy, Montour Falls, 

Kumpf, Carl H., from critic teacher, 
School of Practice, State Teachers College, 
Buffalo, N. Y., to principal, Amherst School 
District No. 13, Eggertsville, N. Y. 

Leavitt, Norma M., from head of depart- 
ment of physical education, Tennessee 
Wesleyan College, Athens, Tenn., to head 
of girls’ physical education, High School, 
Fairfield, Conn. 

Looney, Josephine, from teacher of sew- 
ing, Junior High School, Meriden, Conn., 
to instructor in clothing, Texas Techno- 
logical College, Lubbock, Tex. 

Lundholm, Harold T., from instructor in 
mathematics, University High School, lowa 
City, Iowa, to head of mathematics depart- 
ment, The Blake School, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
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Teachers College Alumni Association Officers 


President: Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Educa- 
tion, New York State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 


First Vice-President: Dr. Fannie W. Dunn, Associate Professor of Education, 
Teachers College. 


Second Vice-President: Dr. Vetpa C. BAMESBERGER, Director of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Board of Education, Toledo, Ohio. 


Recording Secretary: Miss Mary Lewis, Teacher in Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College. 


Treasurer: Mr. Crtype R. Mutver, Director, Bureau of Educational Service, 
Teachers College. 
Members-at-Large: Mr. Frank R. Morey, Supervising Principal of Schools, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
Miss Errig Taytor, Professor of Psychiatric Nursing, School of Nursing, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 
Miss Marion SHERIDAN, 711 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Alumni Trustees: 


Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Education, New 
York State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
Miss Mary May Roserts, Editor, American Journal of Nursing, 450 Seventh 


Avenue, New York City. 


Alumni Office: Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York City. 


Address all communications to MARGARET E. Soper, 
General Secretary of Alumni Association, Teachers College, New York City. 


State Directors of Teachers College Alumni Association 


ALABAMA 
John S. McLure, 
Univ. of Alabama, 
University 

ARIZONA 
C. E. Rose, 
Supt. of Schools, 
Tucson 

CALIFORNIA 
E. W. Jacobsen, 
Asst. Supt. of Schools, 
Oakland 

CoLorabo 
Hobart M. Corning, 
Supt. of Schools, 
Colorado Springs 


CONNECTICUT 
L. H. Bugbee, 
Supt. of Schools, 
West Hartford 
Dist. or CoLUMBIA 
Harvey A. Smith, 
Prin. Central High School, 
Washington 
DELAWARE 
Zenas R. Clark, 
Dir. of Research, 
Board of Education, 
Wilmington 
GEORGIA 
Gordon Singleton, 
Dir. of Research, 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNI NOTES 


State Education Department, 


Atlanta 
IDAHO 
Z. L. Foy, 
Prin., High School, 
Boise 
ILLINOIS 
Theodore Saam, 
Supt. of Schools, 
Elgin 
INDIANA 
Mattie B. Fry, 
% Board of Education, 
Anderson 
Iowa 
W. G. Brooks, 
Supt. of Schools, 
Burlington 
KANSAS 
L. W. Mayberry, 
Supt. of Schools, 
Wichita 
KENTUCKY 
Henry H. Hill, 
Supt. of Schools, 
Lexington 
MAINE 
F. C. English, 
Supt. of Schools, 
Calais 
MaryYLaAnD 
Clarence G. Cooper, 
Supt. of Schools, 
Towson 
MASSACH USETTS 
John Granrud, 
Asst. Supt. of Schools, 
Springfield 
MICHIGAN 
Leslie A. Butler, 
Supt. of Schools, 
Grand Rapids 
MINNESOTA 
Helen B. Shove, 
Prin., Longfellow Schools, 
Minneapolis 
Joseph E. Gibson, 
Supt. of Schools, 
McComb 


Missouri 
Barbara Henderson, 
% Board of Education, 
Kansas City 

MonTANA 
Dr. L. B. McMullen, 
Teachers College, 
Billings 

NEBRASKA 
John M. Matzen, 
Univ. of Nebraska, 
Lincoln 

NEVADA 
John W. Hall, 
School of Education, 
Univ. of Nevada, 
Reno 

New HAMPSHIRE 
Lloyd P. Young, 
Supt. of Schools, 
Berlin 

New Jersey 
Guy Hilleboe, 
Board of Education, 
Elizabeth 

New Mexico 
John Milne, 
Supt. of Schools, 
Albuquerque 

New York 
Harry Langworthy, 
Supt. of Schools, 
Gloversville 

NortH CAROLINA 
Horace Sisk, 
Supt. of Schools, 
Fayetteville 

NortuH DAKOTA 
L. A. White, 
Supt. of Schools, 
Minot 

On10 
F. M. Shelton, 
Supt. of Schools, 
Springfield 

OrEcon 
F. L. Stetson, 
Prof. of Education, 
Univ. of Oregon, 
Eugene 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
David A. Ward, 
Supt. of Schools, 
Chester 

Ruope Is_anp 
A. J. Stoddard, 
Supt. of Schools, 
Providence 

SoutH Dakota 
A. A. McDonald, 
Supt. of Schools, 
Sioux Falls 

TEXAs 
E. E. Oberholtzer, 
Supt. of Schools, 

_ Houston 

L. John Nuttall, Jr., 

Supt. of Schools, 

Salt Lake City 


VERMONT 
William A. Kincaid, 
Supt. of Schools, 
Montpelier 
VIRGINIA 
Robert M. Newton, 
Court House, 
Hampton 
WASHINGTON 
Orville C. Pratt, 
Supt. of Schools, 
Spokane 
WISCONSIN 
William W. Theisen, 
Asst. Supt. of Schools, 
Milwaukee 
Wyominco 
J. J. Early, 
Supt. of Schools, 
Sheridan 


